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by 

ANNIE 
HAMILTON 
DONNELL 


Rebecca 


an amiable and 
‘singular child and 
her unusual quest 
for affection—a 
book which will 
prove a_ revela- 
tion to all men 
and women. It 
is altogether a 
new thing in fiction, and is rapidly achieving 
wide popularity. The illustrations, by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, make the volume unusually at- 
tractive. 


From “Rebecca Mary” - 


Price, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


THE. stor of 


The 
Gambler 


A fascinating heroine \y 
of a type new to fiction 


By 
Katherine 
Cecil 
Thurston 


“An engrossing tale of conflict between 
love and a ruling passion.”—A’. Y. Hera/d. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


POLE BAKER 


WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of Abner Daniel,” ‘“ The Georgians,” 
“ The Substitute,” etc. 


OLE BAKER will be remembered asa 

humorous character in “ Abner Daniel.” In 
this new novel he is the central character—a shrewd, 
kindly, shirt-sleeves philosopher, with some capital 
yarns to tell as well as an important part to play 
in the love affairs of a young couple with which 
the narrative is chiefly concerned. Indeed, were it 
not for his genius for meddling in other people's 
affairs to their own ultimate good, the romance of 
the young lovers would not have ended so happily. 
The characters and scenes are again those of 
Georgia, and the same good-humored, delightful 
narrative winds leisurely through this s‘ory as in 
its popular predecessors. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


THE TRIDENT 
AND THE NET 


=A NOVEL 


By the Author of 
THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 


HIS popular author here makes 
her debut as a novelist. The 
story, which recounts the struggle 
between good and evil in a man’s 
nature, is vibrant with life and 
power. The situations are novel 


and dramatic. 


Illustrated in color from paintings by the author’ 


$1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


We acknowledge the receipt of several communications, of 
which the following, from Mr. J. C. Creecu, of Barnwell, 
South Carolina, is a sample: 

Please inform your readers why you.have so little to say about 

the life-insurance investigation. You must be aware of the public 
interest in these matters. 
We are, indeed, well aware of the public interest in this in- 
vestigation. It could not well be otherwise. No similar in- 
quiry that we can recall has been fraught with possible conse- 
quences so momentous and widespread. It is because of this 
very importance that we have felt the unwisdom of dealing 
with the subject by piecemeal. Every week—at times every 
day—produces fresh revelations of an unexpected nature. With 
these the daily newspapers keep our readers fully conversant. 
When indications become manifest that the bottom of the 
wretched mess is within reaching distance we shall do our 
best not only to depict with lucidity and accuracy the doings 
of the past, but also venture appropriate suggestions respect- 
ing the future. Unfortunately that time does not seem to be 
near. Indeed, we are told by those who ought to know that 
only the surface has been scratched. That may or may not 
prove to be true. Meanwhile it behooves some portion of the 
community to keep level heads, to .continue to be keenly 
observant yet unexcited, with a view of reaching ultimate 
conclusions that will be fully justified by the evidence, and 
will point the way-to genuine and thorough reformation. That 
is our present attitude. It seems to be sane. 


We discuss elsewhere a notable study of government regula- 
tion of railway rates, as exemplified not only in the United 
States, but also in four European countries and in Australia. 
The timeliness of Professor Mryer’s book is attested by the 
announcement, made in Washington on October 6, that with 
a single exception—namely, as regards the creation of a new 
Federal court—the programme of the Rooseve_t administra- 
tion with reference to railway-rate legislation has been com- 
pleted. The bill embodying the President’s ideas is to be 
drafted by Representatives Townsenp of Michigan and Escu 
of Wisconsin, but will not’ be identical with the Escu- 
TOWNSEND project which the House of Representatives passed 
last winter by an overwhelming majority. On the contrary, 
several modifications will be made, with a view of meeting 
the objections raised against the former measure in the Sen- 
ate and before the Senate committee which has been sitting 
during the summer. The bill, however, will retain the capital 
features of its predecessor, by giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power not only to decide, upon complaint and 
after a full hearing, whether a given railway rate is unjust 
or unlawful, but also to substitute a rate which shall become 
unmediately effective and remain so until reversed by the 
Federal courts. 
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It is proposed, on the other hand, to strengthen the 
original measure by giving the commission jurisdiction 
over terminal railroads and by authorizing it to declare 
a particular rate charge for shipments on private cars unjust 
or unreasonable, and to hold not the private-car company, 
but the railway company, as the common carrier, responsible 
for the overcharge. The new bill will likewise contain a 
provision relating to the shipment of merchandise by both 
water and rail, so as to prevent the manipulation of rates 
alleged to be rendered ‘possible under the existing law by 
the combination of both methods of carriage. We observe, 
finally, that the Interstate Commerce Commission, which at 
present only has the right to call for any specific document, 
is to be empowered to examine all the books and records of 
all interstate railroads and to prescribe the form and manner 
in which such records shall be kept. Representatives Town- 
SEND and Escu are confident, it seems, that the House will 
pass the new bill early in the coming session, so that the 
measure may be quickly laid before the Senate, and that body 
held to strict responsibility in the forum of public opinion. 
It is by no means certain, however, that public opinion is 
so univocal on the subject as it was assumed to be last winter. 
The constitutional objections against the assumption of the 
rate-making power by Congress and against its delegation 
to a contmission have been forcibly stated by ex-Secretary 
OLNey, and the arguments on the score of expediency against 
the exercise of such a function by the legislature or its dele- 
gates are impressively summed up in the volume which sets 
forth the investigations of Professor Huco Ricnarp Meyer. 


There now seems to be no doubt that an alignment of the 
opposing forces within the Republican party has begun. 
Until recently Secretary-of-the-Treasury Suaw, who has said 
that he intends to resign his office early in the new year, 
was looked upon as the most conspicuous candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency in 1908 of the 
stand-patters and of those opposed to political rate-making 
for railways. Since the opening of the campaign in Ohio, 
however, Senator Foraker has come forward as a formidable 
competitor for the good-will of the anti-RooseveLt wing of 
his party. As we formerly pointed out, he did not hesitate 
in a speech at Bellefontaine to declare himself against any 
tinkering with the tariff at this time, and he made what is 
generally regarded as a powerful argument against the -as- 
sumption by Congress of the rate-making function. Strange 
as it may seem to those who recall the immense plurality— 
over 255,000—by which Mr. Roosreve.tt carried Ohio a year 
ago, Governor Herrick and the other leaders of what used 
to be called the Hanna faction are so afraid of losing the 
State in November that in consideration of the assistance 
rendered them in the canvass by Judge Foraker they are 
said to have promised him the Ohio delegation in the next 
Republican national convention. 


The engagement made by Senator Foraker to speak in 
Philadelphia on October 18, in behalf of Senator Penrosr’s 
Republican machine, was cancelled by him in a letter dated 
October 8, in which he broke the news to Chairman ANDREWS 
that the reputation of the Philadelphia Republicans was so 
noisome that he could not afford to seem to be on their side. 


“T am satisfied,” he wrote, “that if I go to Philadelphia to 


speak at this time it will be interpreted as having direct refer- 
ence to your local troubles and differences, with which I can- 
not with propriety have anything to do, instead of national 
politics, about which and in behalf of your State ticket alone 
I was invited to speak. While I think this is unreasonable 
and while I dislike exceedingly to recall an appointment that 
has been announced, yet I am unwilling to be put in such 
attitude, and therefore cancel my engagement for the 18th.” 
In an interview given in Cincinnati, Mr. Foraker took occa- 
sion to deny the report that he had cancelled his Philadelphia 
engagement because the administration disapproved his going 
there. He had taken no thought of the administration in the 
matter one way or the other, and would not have been influ- 
enced thereby one iota if he had. He said further that he 
had not attacked the administration, nor failed to support it in 
any proposition or policy except the railroad-rate bill, which 
he considered a bad remedy for an evil which, nevertheless, 
ought to be cured. The report was current that Senator 
Foraker’s reward for going to the aid of the Penrose-DurHAM 
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organization was to have been the support of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation at the next Presidential convention. But 
the service was too dangerous. No Republican of national 
reputation can afford to help the remnants of the Philadelphia 
ring make a fight against Mayor Weaver. 


That Mayor Grorce B. McCuietian will be reelected to 
his present office for a term now extended to four years may 
be taken for granted, owing -to the failure of the Citizens’ 
Union, the Republican organization, and the so-called 
Municipal League to agree upon a candidate. He is assured, 
moreover, of an overwhelming majority by the repeated 
failure of the local Republican machine to discover anybody 
willing to accept a nomination at its hands. The attempt 
to divert Mr. Cuartes E. Huciuers from his investigation of 
life-insurance companies was preposterous aud discreditable. 
There is no doubt an event Colonel McCLe.uan 
would have received the “¥otes of many Republicans who 
recognize the uprightness and efficiency of his administration. 
The prestige resulting from a huge majority, due partly to 


his own merits and partly to a lucky concurrence of events, 


will almost certainly cause him to be put forward in 1906 
as the Democratic nominee for the Governorship of the State 
of New York. His election to that office is not by any means 
impossible, although the Republican nominee for the Presi- 
dency carried the State last year by a plurality of more than 
175,000. When elections are for State offices alone, they are 
apt to be closely contested in the Empire commonwealth. 
Thus in 1898 Mr. Roosevett was chosen Governor by a 
plurality of less than 18,000, and in 1902 Mr. Ope. was able 
to secure less than 9000. ‘The Republican machine in the 
city of New York has never been so near extinction as it is 
to-day, and it can hardly be reconstructed thoroughly before 
1908. The consequent diminution of the Republican vote 
in the metropolis is quite likely to give the Governorship to 
Mayor McCue..an next year, in which event it may be dif- 
ficult for Colonel Bryan, Governor Fouk, or any other Demo- 
erat, to vie with him for the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency two years later. 


At a moment when the distressing scarcity of Republican 
candidates for Mayor made it seem as if Mayor McCLeLian 
might have a walkover, Mr. WittiAm Ranpo_ten Hearst con- 
sented to run as the candidate of the Municipal Ownership 
party, and Mr. WinuiMm M. Ivins accepted the nomination 
from the Republicans. ‘The addition of the names of 
Mr. Hearst and Mr. Ivins on the ballots will make 
the election returns more interesting reading than if Mr. 
McCLe.uan had the course all to himself. 


We shall soon learn how much foundation there is for the 
interesting report that the Republican leaders who are ar- 
rayed against tariff revision propose to extinguish the deficit 
and enlarge considerably the Federal revenue by relevying 

dollar war-tax on beer and imposing a duty of three cents 
a pound on coffee imported from foreign countries. It is 
computed that $45,000,000 might be added to the national 
income from the former source and $30,000,000 from the 
latter. The aggregate addition would really constitute a large 
surplus, for the deficit has already been much reduced, and 
without any new legislation would probably be done away 
with in the course of a few months. One argument for 
creating a surplus is that the appropriation of $10,000,000 
for Panama Canal expenses is nearly exhausted, and the 
existence of a surplus would permit a new appropriation to 
be made, while otherwise the President would be forced to 
use the power given him by statute of issuing canal bonds. 
The brewers, of course, will fight with desperation against 
the reimposition of the dollar war-tax on their commodity, 
and the old clamor for a free breakfast-table will doubtless 
be provoked by the proposal to put a duty on coffee, which 
is now on the free list. As a matter of fact, it would be 
the fault of the Brazilian government if coffee should cost 
the American consumer any more than it does now, for no 
sooner did we remove the duty on the Brazilian berry than 
the Rio de Janeiro legislature subjected it to an equivalent 
export tax. If we should now reimpose a duty, the Brazilian 
Congress would only need to repeal the export tax, and the 
berry would come to our consumers as cheaply as before. 
We doubt, therefore, whether a duty of no more than three 
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cents a pound on the Brazilian staple would afford much help 
to the coffee-planters of Porto Rico. They require more 
efficient aid than that. What Porto Rico most stands in need 
of is the repeal of the ill-conceived and insufficiently debated 
law obstructing the inflow of American capital into the island. 


The proper time at which to increase the salary of President 
Roosevetr for his current term was, of course, during the 
period preceding March 4, 1905. It is futile for newspapers 
to talk about asking the Fifty-ninth Congress to provide at 
this late date the money needed by the President to pay for 
the special trains or private cars used By him in his journeys 
through the country. The American people want to see and 
hear their Chief Magistrate, and he would naturally like to 
gratify their desire, but how can he do it with a salary of 
$50,000 a year, when the expense of the single trip to New 
Orleans, which he is about to take, will range from $5000 to 
$6000? Under the circumstances, what is to be done? 
We answer, Nothing. The time to act was last winter or the 
winter before, when we urged the Fifty-eighth Congress to 
see to it that after the termination of Mr. Roosrve.t’s first 
term the President of the United States should have a salary 
commensurate with the greatness of his office and with the 
calls upon him. We pointed out that whereas he receives 
only $50,000, or less than half the salary paid to the president 
of many an American life-insurance company, the President 
of the French Republic receives $250,000 a year, together 
with large allowances for entertaining, and with the use of 
two palaces, the Elysée and Fontainebleau, which are kept 
up by the state. But little attention was paid to our sug- 
gestion at the time when it could have been carried out. 
Now it is too late, so far as Mr. Roosevett’s present term 
is concerned. The seventh clause of the first section of the 
second article of our Federal Constitution provides that our 
President shall at stated times receive for his services a com- 
pensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during the period for which he shall have been elected, and 
he shall not receive during that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. We are unable to see 
how an appropriation of the money needed for railway jour- 
neys could be described as no “emolument.” If ~ Congress 
were foolish enough to make such a grant, we do not believe 
that THropore Roosevett would touch a penny of ite That 
is no reason why something should net be done at once 
towards furnishing an adequate salary for the next occupant 
of the White House. 


The statement made on October 7 in the Tuberculosis Con- 
gress now sitting in Paris by Professor Benrine, the cele- 
brated German pathologist, offers at least some ground for 
hope that at no distant date a cure will be forthcoming for 
the most destructive malady to which the human race is sub- 
ject, and which is aptly termed the “ White Plague.” Pro- 
fessor Beurinc, who, it may be remembered, received about 
a year ago a Nose prize of $40,000 for a previous discovery 
in therapeutics, announced that he is on the way to the pro- 
duction of a means of arresting the development of tuber- 
culosis, but that he deems it inexpedient to divulge the 
precise nature of the remedial agent until it has been per- 
fected. He explained, however, that he was led to take the 
right path of inquiry by concentrating his attention on the 
established distinction between the two kinds of lesion ob- 
served in tuberculosis, to wit, the transparent gray granula- 
tions (Baite’s granulations) on the one hand, and the tubercles 
which develop into suppuration or ossification on the other. 
It occurred to him that Nature herself might have placed the 
remedy beside the malady, and he found’ that by utilizing 
Baite’s gray granulations (by a process to be made known 
later), he could arrest. the evolution of the really dangerous 
tubercular lesion, to wit, that which suppurates and causes the 
prurient dissolution of the lung. What he aims to do is to 
impregnate the living cells of the organism with a substance 
drawn, as we understand it, from Batte’s granulations—a 
substance which, for the present, he names T C, and which, 
under certain conditions, possesses assimilating qualities rep- 


resenting the quasi-vital principles of those protective bacilli 


which the well-known Russian biologist Dr. Metrcnunikorr 
has denominated “ phagocytes.” It appears not to be true, 
as was at first asserted, that Professor BeHrinae purposes to 
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reserve for himself during a certain period the profit arising 
from the manufacture and sale of the new remedial agent. 
Ile has formally disclaimed any purpose of the kind, and 
there is, therefore, no occasion to discuss the propriety of 
such reservation under the prevailing code of medical ethies. 
Undoubtedly the laborer in the field of medical research, like 
any other laborer, is worthy of his hire, and in our day, for- 
tunately, he is likely to receive it. The discovery of an in- 
disputable cure for tuberculosis would entitle Professor 
Beurincg to a second prize of $40,000 from the Nose 
and also to an income of 24,000 frances from_ the 
Prix Lecave reserved by the Paris Academy of Medicine 
for the conqueror of tuberculosis. There is also a_ report, 
we know not how well founded, that a sum of $2,000,000 
has been set apart by a rich Brazilian as a reward for 
such a discovery. We have no doubt that similar munif- 
icent encouragement to fruitful work in the field of thera- 
peuties will before long be. offered by American multi- 
millionaires. A good deal has already been done in that direc- 
tion by a judicious use of the income of the fund ($10,000,000) 
created by Mr. ANprew Carnecie for the promotion of scien- 
titic research. 


Has the hypothetical planet “ Vulean,” which, according 
to Leverrier’s belief, revolves between Mercury and the sun, 
been identified, or rather, rediscovered? Mary Proctor, whose 
competence to discuss astronomical subjects will not be dis- 
puted, says, in a communication to-the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, that the question should probably be answered in 
the affirmative from a preliminary examination of certain 
photographs taken by Professor Hussry, of the Lick Observa- 
tory, during the recent total eclipse of the sun. The story 
of “Vulcan” forms one of the most curious chapters in the 
history of modern astronomy. In 1859 Leverrter found, as 
the result of a careful study of all the observed transits of 
Mercury, that the perihelion of Mercury’s orbit has a move- 
ment. of nearly thirty-eight minutes a century. As this move- 
ment is more than could be accounted for by the action of 
the known planets, LeEverRIER explained it by the attraction 
of an as yet undiscovered planet, or ring of small planets, 
revolving inside the Mercurial orbit, and possessing a mass 
about half as great as that ‘of Mercury itself. As to the 
soundness of LrverrieR’s general conclusions there has been 
a concensus among astronomers, including even those—a large 
majority—who have denied the existence of “ Vulcan.” 


As it happened, however, an amateur astronomer, LEs- 
CARBAULT, soon after the outcome of LrEvERRIER’s calculations 
had been published, announced that he had seen the unknown 
planet crossing the sun nine months before. LEVERRIER seems 
to have been satisfied with the evidence submitted. At all 
events, the name “ Vulean ” was bestowed upon the new mem- 
ber of the solar system, to which was assigned a distance of 
13,000,000 miles from the sun, and it was computed that its 
revolution around that luminary would occupy a little over 
nineteen days. There was further assigned to it an apparent 
diameter of about seven minutes, which would make its 
actual diameter about 2500 miles, or somewhat greater than 
that of the moon. From that day to this, however, “ Vulean ” 
has never again been seen; though it has been often searched 
for. Should the development of Professor Hussry’s photo- 
graphs demonstrate its existence, the attention of astronomers 
will be coneentrated on it during the next total eclipse of 
the sun, and additional facts concerning it may be expected 
to' be learned. One of the interesting questions which .may 
then be answered is the following: Does. the new planet in 
the course of each twenty-four hours present alternately one 
side and then the other to the sun, as is the case with the 
earth and with the planets exterior to our own globe? Or 
does “ Vulean,” like Venus and Mercury, always keep one side 
towards the sun, as the moon always keeps one side towards 
the earth? Mary Proctor reminds us that, in 1889, Scuta- 
PARELLI, the Milanese astronomer, discovered that the interior 
planets, Venus and Mercury, always kept the same face 
turned towards the sun. It followed, of course, that in the 
ease of these two planets perpetual day must reign on one 
side and perpetual night upon the other. If we might argue 
from analogy, this would be expected to be the case with 
“Vulean ” also. 


- 


Although of late years some of the largest universities in 
our Eastern States have been at pains to lengthen the term 
of study prescribed as a requisite for the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, there seems to be no abatement of the inpour 
of recruits into the medical profession. Why should a young 
man or a young woman want to be a doctor in these days, 
unless,-indeed, he or she is impelled by an irresistible attrac- 
tion to that calling? Owing partly, perhaps, to the fact that 
medical ethics forbid a practitioner to reserve for his ex- 
clusive use a remedy that he may have discovered for a de- 
structive malady. the fortunes acquired in the profession are 
few, and none of these is colossal. It may be that in the 
city of New York eight or ten general practitioners, or what 
we used to call “family doctors,” if they happen to gain a 
fashionable clien/éle, may earn above fifty thousand dollars 
a year. Certain specialists or certain famous surgeons may 
earn as much or more. We doubt, however, whether in the 
whole country there are a hundred phySicians or surgeons 
that derive such an income from the practice of their pro- 
fession. We venture to assert that if an exhaustive and trust- 
worthy investigation were made it would be found that the 
average earnings of qualified and certified doctors of medicine 
in the United States do not exceed $600 a year. Nor are 
the United States exceptional as regards the inadequate pay 
of the medical profession. Undoubtedly in a great capital 
like Berlin doctors earn more on an average than they do 
in the minor cities of Germany, to say nothing of the small 
towns and rural districts. Yet statistics show that of the 
2060 medical: practitioners in Berlin, 54 earn from $225 to 
$260 a year; 261 from $260 to $525; and 206 from $525 to 
$750. Of practitioners earning from $750 to $1250, there 
are 286; and, in the case of 924 practitioners, the income 
exceeds the last-mentioned sum. In Italy the average income 
of the poor-law medical officer, who is not allowed to engage 
in medical practice, is $500 a year or less. In Belgium the 
earnings of country doctors range from $400 to $2000 a year. 
In Holland, in Denmark, in Portugal, in Austria, and in 
Jiungary the average pay of doctors is somewhat higher, 
und, as the cost of living in those countries is relatively low, 
they are often able to save something. On the whole, however, 
if we include within our purview Europe as well as the United 
States, we must acknowledge that medicine is an extreme!y 
ill-paid profession. : 

This is a strange rumor that comes to us from Tokio, 
the rumor that Admiral Toco’s flag-ship was blown up by 
its own officers to quell a mutiny among the seamen caused 
by the news‘of the Portsmouth Treaty. The report would 
be incredible if the files of Japanese papers did not bear wit- 
ness in their cartoons and editorials to the intense and wide- 
spread indignation and disgust which the renouncement of 
the demand for an indemnity and the surrender to Russia 
of the northern half of Sakhalin aroused among the masses 
ef the Mikado’s subjects. Directly or indirectly, Baron 
Komura, the principal Japanese plenipotentiary, was threat- 
ened with assassination, or invited to commit hari-kari, after 
the traditional fashion of the Samuraz. It may or may not 
have been with an eye to the unpleasant reception which ap- 
parently awaited his employers and himself that Mr. Den- 
nison, the American adviser of the Japanese envoys, took 
occasion to say at Seattle, before leaving the United States, 
that the mere pecuniary value of the concessions secured by 
Japan at Portsmouth was immeasurably greater than had 
been generally supposed. He put the value of the two groups 
of coal-mines adjoining the Japanese section of the Manchu- 
rian Railway, and conveyed by Russia to the Island Empire, 
at $300,000,000, and appraised the quickly obtainable mineral 
treasures of the southern half of Sakhalin at an equal sum; 
to say nothing of the profits of the fishing rights corfteded 
to Japan along Russia’s Pacific littoral, the cost of the forti- 
fications and buildings erected at Port Arthur, Dalny, and 
various stations on the Manchurian Railway; and, finally, 
the compensation payable by Russia for the sustenance and 
eare of tens of thousands of prisoners. It seems probable that 
before Baron Komura reaches Tokio his fellow countrymen 
will have become reconciled to the treaty and ready to excuse 
him from the performance of self-slaughter. The truth, of 
course, is that Japan has reason to exult rather than com- 
plain, if the substantial gains of the war be considered in 
conjunction with the absolute control of the Strait of Korea, 
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which the treaty with Great Britain has assured, and thus 
rendered certain the quick assimilation of Korea. 

A unique feature of the population of the State of New 
York, as the latest census gives it, is the preponderance of 
the metropolitan element, which exceeds fifty per cent. The 
nearest approach to this state of things is presented in Mary- 
land, where Baltimore contains about forty-five per cent. of 
all the human beings in the State. The city of Philadelphia, 
on the other hand, was credited in 1900 with only about one- 
fifth of Pennsylvania’s population. We scarcely need point 
out that New York city is anomalous in respect of the vast 
numerical superiority of the foreign-born element. Of Ger- 
mans there are now about 800,000; of Irish, as many, and of 
Jews as many. The Italians are at present believed to num- 
ber nearly half a million, and are increasing rapidly. The 
native whites of native parents on both sides constituted in 
1900 only about a fifth of the inhabitants of New York city, 
and during the last five years the percentage has been steadily 
declining. If the recent rate of increase by immigration con- 
tinues, Greater New York will soon surpass the Greater Lon- 
don, which, in 1901, contained 6,581,000 human beings. 


President Extor said to his Freshmen: “ It is well to learn 
to work intensely. It is well to do in one day what it takes 
three to do ordinarily. It is well not to také four years to do 
what can be done in three.” “ Nor three minutes to do 
what can be done in two,” says the Rochester Union, and 
calls it good advice when applied to track events. It is 


good advice, and with a much wider application than that, 


but it leaves something to be said on another side. They 
say that English mutton no longer has the flavor it 
used to have because it comes to market too young. 
Sheep killed when two or three years old are more profit- 
able to sell than sheep twice their age, but the o'der mut- 
ton that has grazed on the hills and seen life has a flavor 
that the young mutton hasn’t. Mutton is not the only thing 
in the making of which what is saved in time is apt to be lost 
in flavor. Some of the college graduates who take three years 
to do what might be done in four doubtless pay in flavor for 
what they save in time. With others the year saved may be 
clear gain, because of their imperviousness t» the finer flavors 
of the humanities, and others still may soak up all there is 
in a college course in three years. In art, in literature, great 
works usually take abundant time for meditation, though the 
actual performance may be quickly done. St. GaupENs loves to 
take three years to do six months’ wor Grorce AbE says 
he wrote “ The College Widow ” in fotr weeks, “and it never 
touched anything but the high spots in its career and is still 
gavly galloping on,” but that rapidity of, execution came 
after he had got the right idea, which, he says, is the whole 
thing in playwriting. Joun -Sarcent, the painter,. works 
very rapidly, and is a fine example in art of the ability to 
work intensely which Dr. Etior commends. He is also a fine 
example of a man who knows his trade. To be able to do 
three days’ work in one, and do it well, is an excellent thing 
even if you put the energy of all three days into that one 
day’s work. In that case you have the other two days to loaf 
and play and think in,—a time of incubation preparatory to 
the next period of effort. A good many men can learn to do 
three days’ work in one day out of three, but the men who can 
do three days’ work every day are scarce, and command high 
wages. Finally, though not to take three minutes for what 
can be done in two is a good rule in track athletics, it does not 
apply so well to the great business of eating. 


And so President Roosevett has adjusted his energies to 
the timely task of getting the football rules revised! Nobody 
is fitter for the work than he. Nobody better understands the 
spirit in which football should be played, or has more influ- 
ence with players, or is in a better position to induce the 
august artificers of the rules to do anything in reason. It 
makes one wonder whether the Great Father’s successor in 
office will find us still a people capable of taking care of our- 
selves, but that is a bridge which we need not cross until we 
come to it. Meanwhile the reformation of football is a hard 
job. It does not require the concurrence of the Senate, and 
therefore is not impossible, but it is hard. President Extor 
says so. He says that Dr. Roosrevett’s only chance is to con- 
vince the football men that the evils of football are intoler- 


able. That would be almost as hard as to convince the Senate 
that anything was intolerable, if it were not that the President 
can assemble the more responsible football men and personally 
exhort them, whereas the Senate can bar its door against 
him, and go on doing and undoing things its own way. The 
cabinet is at one with the President on the football issue so 
far as heard from. Secretary Tart avers that there shall be 
no rough play in his department, and that if any West Point 
or Annapolis cadet plays football brutally he will sit down 
hard on him. Happily, football as played by the army and 
navy comes as near being model football as any that is played. 
The President’s concern about football, which is chiefly a 
college sport, naturally recalls the suggestion often made that 
he is likely in due time to be a college president himself. 
Object-lessons in reformed football are now being given in 
this country by Sir Cuartes Kirkpatrick and a team of Eng- 
lish Amateur Association football players. They play associa- 
tion football, and say their game is much more entertaining 
than ours, and not nearly so dangerous. They want our 
college men to see it. We fear our players would consider it 
a desecration of football to use it for mere purposes of enter- 
tainment. They seem to want a thoroughly serious game. 


A Boston despatch says that the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology voted, on October 11, to withdraw from further 
consideration of the alliance with Harvard, and discharge its 
conference committee. No doubt this conclusion springs 
immediately from the decision of the court that “* Tech” 
could not sell its Boston property. Maybe it is all for the 
best. The alliance seemed highly suitable and desirable, but 
was unpopular with a large majority of the parties most con- 
cerned. It might have led to divorce. 


President Rooseve_t is too much alive still to be eligible 
for a niche in the Hall of Fame, but the papers say that a 
club has been formed to preserve the house in New York in 
which he was born, as a place of historical interest. The 
house is at 28 East Twentieth Street, and the elub is going 
to have a dinner there on Colonel Roosrvert’s birthday, 
October 27. Of course there is a speculative side to any 
movement to preserve a man’s birthplace while he is still alive 
and active, but it is better-than an average business gamble 
that this house will prove to be worth preserving. 

The scheme of the New York University’s Temple of Fame 
provided that the judges should fill fifty of the 150 panels to 
start with, and thereafter fill five panels every five years. 
There are one hundred judges, and at least fifty-one votes are 
required to place a name on a panel. No one can be chosen 
who is not American-born, and has not been dead at least ten 
years. In 1900, when the first vote was taken, only twenty- 
nine panels were filled. When a second vote was taken early 
this month there remained to be filled twenty-one vacancies 
left over from 1900, and five more; twenty-six in all. Five 
of these vacancies were filled by the names of Lowet.i, Wutr- 
TIER, General SHerMan, Joun Quincy Apbams, and JAMeEs 
Mapisoy. At the time of the first vote it was apparent that 
there were foreign-born Americans whose names belonged on 
the tablets. Provision was made for a hall with thirty panels 
for them, and for another hall with sixty panels for famous 
American women, both native and foreign born. By this year’s 
vote the names of Hamitron, Acassiz, and Paut Jones, and of 
Mary Lyon, Emiry Cuvupsrock Jounson, and Marta Mircuen 
were chosen in the new classes. Among the men voted for 
who have failed as yet to be chosen are CaLHouN, SUMNER, 
General Jackson (remarkable to say), Sewarp, GARFIELD, 
Buaine, Beecuer, Noan Weester, Horace Greetey, Fent- 
morE Cooper, -Epcar ALLAN Por, Brooks, Bryant, 
Hotmes, ParkMAN, Bancrort, Prescorr, General SuHeripan, 
Mark Hopkins, Rvurvus Cuoate, and many others whom every 
schoolboy knows about. It is a vigorous scrub, and would 
yield a team that would stand up strong against any of the 
chosen ones, except the squad that includes WasHINGTON, 
FRANKLIN, WessterR, JEFFERSON, EMERSON, and 
Grant. There is no serious lack of famous Americans, but 
the voting is all done by letter. No judge votes for more 
persons than there are vacancies, and no name is chosen 
which is not included im the lists of at least half of the 
qualified electors. 
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How Does Government Regulation of 
Railway Rates Work? 


Tue constitutional objections to the formulation and enforce- 
mént of railway rates by Congress or by its agent, a commission, 
have been pointed out by Mr. Ricnarp OLNEY, ex-Secretary of 
State. Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that such 
regulation would be sanctioned by the United States Supreme 
Court, we are confronted by the question, How would it work in 
practicey A great deal of light is thrown on the inquiry by Pro- 
tessor Huco Ricnarp Meyer, of the University of Chicago, in a 
recently published volume, which embodies the outcome of a 
painstaking study of railway rate-making which has occupied some 
twelve years, and has covered not only the United States, but 
Germany, France, Austria - Hungary, Russia,‘ the Danubian prin- 
cipalities, and the Australian colonies of Victoria and New South 
Wales. The author evidently began his investigations without any 
prejudice in favor of or’ against government regulation, and he 
has pursued them in an impartial and a judicial way. It is no 
fault of his, but of the facts, that the net result of his re- 
searches has been the disclosure of such overwhelming proofs of 
the evils of state direction of industry, or state interference with 
its natural course, that he has become firmly convinced of the 
unwisdom of government regulation of railways or their rates. 
If the book is published at this time, before the author was 
able to bring all his statistics down to date, it is because of the 
patent possibility that Congress, influenced by the discontent pro- 
voked in some sections of the country by the friction necessarily 
incident to the transaction of the complicated business of trans- 
portation, may be led to enact ill-considered laws granting dan- 
gerously cnlarged powers to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is true enough, as Professor MEYER says in his preface, that in 
the discussion of a radical departure from the régime of indi- 
vidualism and industrial freedom, under which the United States 
have attained a regnant position in manufacture and commerce, 
too little attention has been paid to the lessons that might be 
learned from the experience of other nations, which have adopted 
in greater or less degree a policy of government control of trans- 
portation. 

Let *us consider in detail the conclusions to which Professor 
Meyer has found himself irresistibly drawn by a study of the 
facts. Fully to appreciate those conclusions, we should keep in 
view the fundamental> truth that the problem of railway rates 
is quite as much the problem of the adjustment of the conflict- 
ing interests of rival producing centres, rival markets, and rival 
distributing points as it is the problem of the adjustment of the 
conflicting interests of competing railways, or, finally, of the ad- 
justment of the conflicting interests of railways and the public. 
This truth is brought out distinetly in the experience of the United 
States, where it has not infrequently been easier to effect a com- 
promise between the conflicting interests of competing railways 
han to reconcile the conflicting interests of rival producing cen- 
tres, markets, and distributing points. The same truth has been 
demonstrated even more clearly in those countries which have 
adopted unreservedly the principle of state ownership or state 
regulation of railways. In those countries the invariable result 
of the innovation has been to transfer from the field of business 
to the field of politics the perplexing questions of trade rivalry 
and jealousy, excited by the possible minimizing of distance 
which a railway may effect. Professor Meyer shows that under 
. government ownership or direction the sectional conflicts brought 
about in the distribution of railway development have at times 
been so fierce that it has become needful partially to paralyze 
certain lines for the purpose of preventing them from opening new 
producing regions, new markets, or new entrepots. For example, 
under government ownership of railways in Prussia, although that 
country possesses the most enlightened and most independent 
bureaucratic administration that the world has known, the State 
Railway Department is not allowed to make railway rates that 
will permit the surplus grain, timber, and beet sugar of eastern 
Prussia to move by rail to the markets of the mining and manu- 
facturing regions along the Rhine, there to compete with the 
grain, timber, and beet sugar produced in central and western 
Germany. The failure, too, of the Prussian State Railway De- 
partment’s efforts to get the iron and steel producers of the Saar 
district to agree with the iron and steel producers of the Ruhr 
district on what shall constitute relatively reasonable rates on 
iron ores moving from the Saar to the Ruhr, and on coke moving 
from the Ruhr to the Saar, has for upwards of two decades pre- 
ventec the German iron and steel industry from exploiting freely 
the largest iron-ore deposits on the Continent of Europe, those, 
namely, of the Saar district. Under the free play of competition, 
the Ruhr iron and steel industry would outstrip the Saar indus- 
trv, but the State Railway Department cannot permit that free 
play of competition, lest it expose the government to the charge 
of favoring the Ruhr industry. Such, in fine, has been the paralysis 
of the Prussian railways under government-made railway rates 
that the grain, timber, and beet-sugar producers of eastern Prus- 
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sia, as well ‘as the iron and steel manufacturers of the Rul 
district, have had to resuscitate river and canal transportation, 
which, under the former régime of private ownership of railways, 
bade fair to go the way of the old-fashioned stage-coach in Ger- 
many, as it has gone in the United States. As things are now in 
Germany, the railways under the régime of government-made rates 
are reduced.to the subordinate function of feeders to the river 
and canal boats. 

Professor Mryer’s investigations have further proved that the 
same trade jealousy which prevents the Prussian State Railway 
Department from making rates that would permit the agricul- 
tural products and the timber of eastern Germany. to move by 
rail into western Germany has also prevented cooperation on 
the part of the state railway departments in Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and the Danubian principalities for the purpose of se- 
curing the free movement by rail into western Europe of the 
agricultural products and the timber of Austria-Hungary and 
the Danubian principalities on the one hand and the free move- 
ment eastward of the manufactures of western Europe on the 
other. There exists, indeed, continuous rail connection between 
the North Sea and the Black Sea, but it is used. mainly for the 
carriage of passengers and the mails. The exchange of merchan- 
dise between western and eastern Europe has still to be effected 
maimy, as it was two thousand years ago, by means of the 
Mediterranean. Professor Meyer cites by way of example the 
case of a large mill near Dresden, on the Elbe, which grinds 
Rumanian wheat exclusively. Every pound of that wheat goes 
down the Danube to the Black Sea, thence by way of the Med- 
iterranean to Hamburg, and thence up the Elbe. In Russia a sim- 
ilar paralysis of the railways through trade jealousies, and a 
similar resultant recourse to transportation by river, are en- 
countered. For instance, on the opening of the Siberian Railway 
in 1896, the landed interests of western Russia protested that 
they must not be exposed to competition from the wheat raised 
upon the cheap lands of Siberia. They succeeded in compelling 
the government to place prohibitive charges upon the carriage of 
Siberian grain, so that it has been impossible to develop the enor- 
mous Siberian wheat-fields. 

What is true of monarchies is equally true of democratic coun- 
tries, as regards government regulation of railway rates. In the 
Australian continent, so far as government ownership prevails, 
jealousy constrains each colony to refuse to cooperate with its 
neighbors in the promotion of trade and industry. The two most 
important colonies—Victoria and New South Wales—still main- 
tain separate gauges on their respective railway systems. They 
raise materially the rates on freight sent from one colony to the 
other. New South Wales has refused to connect its railway lines 
in the southwestern section of the colony with the Victorian net- 
work, lest trade should be diverted from Sydney to Melbourne. 
Australia, in a word, still stands where the United States stood 
before the civil war, when the Legislature of New York ordered 
that the State-aided Erie Railroad should begin at a point twenty- 
five miles from New York, lest Jersey City be benefited by the 
building of the road; and when the State of Pennsylvania forbade 
the Baltimore and Ohio Company to build an extension of its line 
to Pittsburg, lest the trade of that city should be diverted in part 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore. 

Now what has been the experience of the United States as re- 
gards the measures already taken to secure a regulation of rail- 
way rates by the Federal government? Professor MEYER recalls 
that when the Interstate Commerce Commission was created un- 
der the act to regulate commerce, it found in existence in this 
country a heterogeneous mass of railway rates, made with the 
sole aim of promoting trade, or, in other words, of causing two 
blades of grass to grow in the place of one. Discrimination—the 
result of the exercise of discretion by the common carriers them- 
selves—was the keystone of the situation. That discrimination 
was not capricious, but the outcome of meeting with intelligence 
and courage the needs of trade and industry. The effect of it 
had been, as we have said, the evolution of a heterogeneous mass 
of ‘railway rates that Knitted the different producing, distrib- 
uting, and consuming sections of the republic into a more compact 
trading unit than was to be found anywhere else in the world, 
and carried the exploitation cf our natural resources further than 
ever had heen carried the exploitation of the resources of any other 
country. Just here we are reminded that the act to regulate 
commerce did not forbid all discrimination, but only prohibited 
unjust and unreasonable discrimination. The necessity of dis- 
crimination has been, recognized repeatedly by the Federal courts, 
including the Supreme Court of the United States, in their in- 
terpretation and application of that statute. It has turned out. 
as a matter of fact, that the existing American railway rates do 
not involve numerous unjust discriminations. Professor MEYER 
points out that, in the eighteen years of its existence, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has taken into the Federal courts a 
multitude of cases involving alleged unjust discrimination, with 
the unexpected result that, so far as the courts have gone into 
the merits of those cases, they have, almost without exception, 
held that the rates in question were not improper, and did not 
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result in unjust or undue discrimination. The courts adjudged 
that the commission’s charges of unfair preference were not war- 
ranted by the facts, but that those charges had been made under 
the influence of “theories of transportation” and “theories of 
social progress,” for which the courts could find no justification 
in the act to regulate commerce. 

Professor Meyer, of course, does not deny that there are in force 
some adjustments of rates that have caused a partial impairment 
of the trade and industry of particular places—an impairment 
that mayhap might have been avoided if human, beings were less 
prone to error. He declares, however, that very rarely has he 
found it possible to impute to bad faith and deliberate injustice 
such impairment of trade and industry. He insists that to the 
overwhelming majority of such cases may rightly be applied the 
words used by the Interstate Commerce Commission itself, when it 
expressed the opinion that, as a matter of fact, injustice had been 
done to Lacrosse, Wisconsin, by the differentials fixed in 1884 
by Mr. G. M. Bocuse, who acted as arbitrator for the regulation 
of the competition for the lumber traffic from Lacrosse, Winona, 
and other Wisconsin places to Missouri River points. The com- 
mission said: “ This criticism of the Eau Claire differential car- 
ries with it no general impeachment of Mr. Boaue’s decision. On 
the contr@ry, his award deserves great commendation. It was an 
intelligent and conscientious judgment, and shows keen apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties to be overcome.” The commission went on 
to pronounce it not surprising that its trial of the differentials 
for eight years should have disclosed ground for complaint on the 
part of some localities; the real cause for surprise befng that a 
schedule of rates should have been devised which has since been 
observed by so many roads, and has proved fairly acceptable to 
so many communities. Its eventual correction in a single particu- 
lar involved no reflection on its general excellence. 

What is the ultimate conviction planted in Professor MEryer’s 
mind by a careful study of government regulation of railway rates 
in so many different countries? He holds that the verdict of ex- 
perience is unmistakable and incontrovertible. Alike in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, the Danubian principalities, the Aus- 
tralian self-governing colonies, and the United States, it has proved 
impracticable for the*state to conserve and promote the public 
welfare by intervening in the regulation of railway rates, beyond 
the point of seeking to abolish secret personal discriminations, of 
guaranteeing that all rates shall be reasonable in themselves, and 
of providing that those rates, which involve the question of rela- 
tive reasonableness, shall embody compromises made with intelli- 
gence and in good faith. 


Personal 


ALL Russia is praying that it will be a boy. 


Dr. PARKHURST’S expressed approval of the present Tammany 
administration should not be accepted by our rural friends as 
proof conclusive that the lid is off. 


. That solemn conclave in the White House designed to eliminate 
roughing it on the gridiron indicates that the peace germ got a 
stronger hold than anybody had suspected. 


The principal contributors to the campaign fund of $48,000 
raised by AtTon B. PARKER, chairman of the State Committee in 
1885, were Grover CLEVELAND and JosEPH PULITZER. 


Why should Mayor McCLetLan object to a bride promising to 
obey her husband if she wants to? “ Not at home,” is not always 
the precise truth, but it serves courteously. May not a lady be 
polite? 


Punch is alarmed by the epidemic of bigamy that has broken out 
since the President deplored race-suicide, and suggests that he 
issue an explanatory statement to the effect that he advocates 
families of children, not of wives. 


The President has received from the Kaiser some fine en- 
gravings showing FREDERICK THE GREAT in various battles. He 
already had a pretty poor picture of the American navy drawn 
by the Kaiser’s own fair hand. Both were peace-offerings. 


The 300,000 volumes taken by Queen CATHARINE’s troops from 
the Warsaw Public Library to St. Petersburg have just been re- 
turned. We had supposed that those who could read Russian 
could read anything, but apparently Polish was a stumper. 


Having now become wholly convinced by authoritative state- 
ments from those most intimately concerned that each and every 
act of both: Mr. Loomis and Mr. Bowen won the unqualified ad- 
miration and approval of their superiors, the country is forced 
to philosophical contemplation of self-complacency sprouting out- 
side the breastworks. 


Secretary BONAPARTE is being pestered by the French de- 
scendants of his granduncle’s marshals who want easy and lucra- 
tive jobs. Statistics based upon the applications indicate that 
Ney was the one most violently prejudiced against race-suicide, 
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although in other respects Mr. Ho_prook BLINN is giving to the 
residents of Brooklyn Borough an admirable impersonation of 
Marshal LEFEBVRE. 


The latest story of Mr. CaRNeate is that he asked a student 
at Jena to get for him an autograph of Professor HAgckeL, of 
Riddles of the Universe fame. It came in this phrase: “ ERNst 
HAECKEL gratefully acknowledges the receipt from ANDREW CAR- 
NEGIE of a Zumpt microscope for the biological laboratory of the 
Jena University.” The story continues to the effect that the 
microscope was supplied promptly. It may have happened; only 
we did not happen to know that Mr. CarNecie cared for auto- 
graphs. Assuming the request to have been made, we cheerfully 
guarantee the chuckle with which it was granted. The Laird of 
Skibo is doubtless a fitting object of current criticism, because of 
his stern determination to give away his money in ways to do 
good, but some little condonation of such offences may be found 
in his keen sense of humor and his ingrown habit of making 
good. It is a happy story, anyhow. 


Mrs. FrepertcK Scuorr, President of the National Mothers’ 
Congress, has been out to Utah studying polygamy in its various 
phases. She reports that the conditions are as bad as those that 
preceded the downfall of Rome. The situation is particularly be- 
wildering, because young men who go to dancing parties cannot 
tell whether the girls they whirl around are married or not—from 
which we infer that the old man stays at home. There ought to 
be some way to label them, as they do in Japan. Mrs. Scnorr is 
seriously worried about Speaker CANNON, who, she fears, may be 
assassinated any minute, and winds up with the remark: “I 
know whereof I speak when I say that the Mormons are trying 
to get control of the United States government.” Maybe so; no 
doubt they would like to. So would the Democrats and the Pro- 
hibitionists and the Socialists and the Negroes and the Indians. 
As to which—and our language is as plain as the Heathen Chinee’s 
—their various chances seem about even. In the good old days it 
might have been possible to get some campaign contributions to 
keep even the Mormons out—but never again! 


Mr. A. J. Cassatt always liked a good horse. After he became 
well enough off to afford a few luxuries he bought a few racing 
youngsters and prepared to start them around the track as repre- 
sentatives of the “ Willowbrook” stable. He was then a director 
and vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Mr. 
Rosekts was president, and there was a good deal of what was 
called “ Quaker influence ” in the board of directors. Mr. CAssatrt’s 
recreation was considered too sporty, and Mr. Roserts gently 
asked him to withdraw from “ Willowbrook ” or from the P. R. R. 
(Juite as gently Mr. Cassatr replied that he would. And he did— 
from both. But he promptly reentered his colts under the name 
“A. J. Cassatr,” and simultaneously began to take long walks. 
Curiously enough, he seemed to like to step on railway ties, and 
still more significantly those ties were invariably between the 
rails of the Reading. He said nothing; he just walked, once, 
it is said, covering forty miles in three days. The odd habit of 
the persistent pedestrian became known to the Quaker influence, 
and the Quaker influence was so troubled in its mind that Mr. 
Rornerts hastened to request Mr. Cassatt to resume his position 
in the big corporation. Mr. Cassatr assented placidly and re- 
turned to his former duties. But the colts continued to dance 
under the colors of “ A. J. Cassatt.” 


When the Springfield Republican gets stuck in language it calls 
upon its Boston correspondent, who used to be Mr. F. B. SANBORN. 
To him, therefore, we are indebted for the literal translation of 
Archilochian minor verse published by our Italian neighbor, // 
Telegraf, in celebration of our President's latest exploit. Original: 


Nobilis O salve tu Washingtonia proles! 
Te duce non Scytheus 
Nipponicusque cruor maculabunt aequor Eoum 
Te auspice magnanimo! 
Translation : 
Excellent, O hullo! Thou Washingtonian prolix, 
Teddy, ‘see; no cussed Russ, 
Tapped in his claret, nor Jap, any more shall stain the Pacific, 
Magnanimous! Referee! 
Original again: 
Tuque decora cui circumdedit ora Corona 
ortis ad arma Cuba 
Per juga fulmineun cum Mississippius ardens 
Te sequeretur eques. 
Translation : 
Teddy, my boy, whose features fine would set off a crown well, 
Strenuous, uphill, alone, 
San Juan heard thee thunder, but swiftest transmississippi 
Cowboys after thee tagged. 


Our appreciation of the Republican’s erudition has become more 
or less historic, but here we-draw the fateful line. A classmate of 


our President—Roesert BAcoN, atatesman, say, or EpwArp SAND- 
Breadth is 


FORD MARTIN, philosopher—could have done better. 
not necessarily genius. 
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;CHARLES-W-TYLE 


Il.—_Misuse of Power by Insular Officials 


A thorough and impartial study of the conditions in Porto Rico resulting from American adminis- 
tration of the island's affairs is being made by Charles W. Tyler, who is now in Porto Rico as 


special commissioner of “ Harper’s Weekly.” 


This is the second article in the important series which 


will be written by Mr. Tyler, whose close and unbiased observation of the unfortunate attitude 
of the islanders toward American control was shown in the first article, printed last week 


HE general outlines of the Foraker act creating a form 

of government for the island of Porto Rico need hardly 

be rehearsed. As is well known, the government so cre- 

ated consists of three branches—the executive, the legis- 

lative, and the judicial. The executive and judicial, 
in general form, follow State and Territorial models at home. The 
Lower House of the Porto Rico Legislature is also constructed on 
standard lines. It consists of thirty-five members chosen by free 
election, five frem each of the seven districts into which the is- 
land is divided. 

Up to this point the organic act presents no lines of striking 
divergence from our own constitutional forms. When we come to 
the Upper House of the Porto-Rican Legislature, however, it is 
another matter. There the change from our home model is rad- 
ical. The Executive Council, as the Upper House, which corre- 
sponds to our Senate, is called, has a membership of eleven. These 
eleven are not clected. They are chosen by: the President of the 
United States. Six of them must be department heads in the is- 
land government—the Sectetary, the Attorney-General, the Treas- 
urer, the Auditor, the Commissioner of the Interior, and the Com- 
missioner of Education. The other five must be natives of Porto 
Rico and citizens of good repute. 

The heads of departments in Porto Rico, it will be observed, ex- 
ercise not only executive but iegislative functions. Moreover, 
numerically, they must inevitably have a Senatorial majority of 
one over the total vote of the five Porto-Rican members. The heads 
of departments alone are thus able to kill any bill which the Lower 
Hiouse may send to them. It is as though the members of the 
President's cabinet had seats in the United States Senate, with the 
further advantage that their united vote must be always counted 
as in the majority over the combined opposition. 

The organic act, in other words, contemplates that the head of a 
department in Porto Rico not 
only be equipped with the abil- 


disgraceful collapse. And to no one of these possessions does this 
apply, perhaps, with so much force as to Porto Rico. 

There can be no other sentiment than one of hearty sym- 
pathy, then, with respectful insistence on the part of Porto- 


Ricans that the men into whose hands we have elected 
to place such broad authority over their affairs be se- 
lected with proper care—with as much attention as_ pos- 


sible to the matter of their personal equipment for the duties 
involved and as little as possible to the mere matter of their per- 
sonal political “ pull.” No person can blame Porto-Ricans for 
feeling that to that much consideration, at least, they are fully 
entitled at the hands of the Washington government. Nor can 
any person blame them if, when they see what to them appears 
contemptuous disregard on the part of the Washington govern- 
ment of this indisputable right of theirs, they bitterly resent the 
fact as a gross repudiation of a plain debt of honor due from 
the people of the United States to the people of Porto Rico. 

Now, as a matter of fact, a very large percentage of the anti- 
American’ sentiment now prevalent on the island has its origin in 
the deeply rooted conviction among people here that they have 
been subjected to great ill usage in this matter of appointments. 
It was said at the outset in this correspondence that disgust and 
contempt were unpleasantly conspicuous as entering into the sum 
total of Porto-Rican hostility created by the record of American 
administration of the insular government. -If one were to search 
for the cause of this disgust and contempt it would be found to 
have its source almost exclusively in the popular estimate of the 
mental capacity and personal claims to respect of men sent here 
from Washington to wield great power over the affairs of the 
island, as well as, incidentally, to stand for the dignity of the 
United States and the good name of the American people. Elim- 
inate discontent with industrial conditions, eliminate political in- 

| trigue and agitation, and you 
will still find enough left in 


ity and executive force essential 
to the administration of his de- 
partment, but that he also be 
competent to sit in judgment 
on the merits of measures of 
vital importance to the is- 
land. A newly appointed 
head of department may 
land here at night, take his 
seat in the Executive Council 
the next day, and, by his sin- 
gle vote, carry or defeat a bill 
involving grave consequences of 
public weal, or the reverse, in 
a country concerning the prob- 
of which he may have 
only the vaguest knowledge and 
among a people of whose lan- 
guage he may be totally igno- 
rant. 

These are grave responsibili- 
ties. They demand men of cor- 
responding efficiency. The ordi- 
nary run-of-the-machine stand- 
ard of job-lot politicians, even 
though they be of the type that 
must be “taken care of,” will 
not do. We may be able to 
stand them messing around at, 
home in political offices, but in 
our new enterprise of adminis- 
tering the governments of out- 
lving possessions we must keep 


the anger and disgust over the 
character of appointments made 
to this place from Washington 
to furnish abundant material 
out of which to work up a far- 
reaching anti-American propa- 
ganda. 

Americans who are resident 
here find many things which 
quite explain to them the bit- 
ter feelings of Porto-Ricans on 
this subject — many things 
which they themselves deeply 
deplore. They regard as ex- 
tremely unfortunate, for in- 
stance, that a recently appoint- 
ed head of department got 
drunk on the way down here, 
kept drunk for a week after he 
arrived, brought up in a hos- 
pital on the verge of delirium 
tremens, recovered sufficiently 
to resume a series of detached 
<drunks running through a 
month or so, and then went 
home, his record in Porto Rico 
as an exemplar of American 
citizenship quite rounded out 
and complete. 

This, of course, made an un- 
fortunate impression on a peo- 
ple towards whom we have as- 
sumed, in perhaps rather pesky, 


out of that ruck or be prepared 


atronizing ways, the part of 
instructors in the art of living 


to see that enterprise come to Acting Attorney-General Savage, of Porto Rico 
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A recently planted American 


and thinking along lines of higher American ideals. Americans 
were greatly embarrassed, as a matter of course, by this exhibition 
of such a specimen as this of our home article of statesmanship 
for export, but the newspapers here which are leading the anti- 
American crusade, to the credit of their chivalry be it said, 
made no allusion whatever to this disaster, for which, as they 
well know, American residents were in no way responsible, and 
which could not be otherwise than keenly painful to them. It 
might, indeed, be very well omitted here but for the real root 
of the wrong which hes back of it—that scandalous carelessness 
on the part of the President's advisers which made such a mis- 
tortune possible. 

But while the newspapers were silent regarding this miserable 
episode, Porto-Ricans and Americans alike felt that it was little 
better than an insult to them to send here, evidently without even 
perfunctory investigation, a man to administer one of the most im- 
portant departments of the island who was so scandalously unfit. 
He was an obscure, unheard-of person to begin with, from an 
obseure village somewhere back in the interior of the country. 
His name is of no consequence. It would mean nothing at home 
if made public, and it is all but forgotten here, there only stand- 
ing out in dismal relief a disgusting blot on his country’s Porto- 
Rican record as a testimonial to his activities and to the disgrace- 
ful dereliction of duty of which those who are responsible for 
sending him here are guilty. ES 

“Oh, we are used to these things,” say Porto-Ricans bitterly 
when they discuss this episede. “It is only a short time ago 
that another head of department was so helplessly drunk when 
he appeared before a joint legislative committee which had re- 


lruit Farm in Porto Rico 


quested his presence that he might assist them in the preparation 
of the budget for his department, that there was nothing left to 
do save excuse him and put in such a makeshift budget as could 
be got together. Drunks! Why, we have had an American of- 
ficial picked up dead drunk in the public streets, and, on another 
oceasion, raving in drunken delirium and flourishing a _ revolver 
in a crowded restaurant. And, speaking of revolvers, we have 
had an American tax-collector thrusting revolvers in the faces 
of inoffensive persons whom he was calling upon in the ordinary 
course of his duties. 

“ Now, bear in mind the fact that, as among all Latin races, 
there is no vice held in such loathing and contempt by the people 
here as is drunkenness, and then wonder, if you can, when the 
American government sends such sots to us, that there are dis- 
gust and bitter indignation.” 

It is of the nature of these American official exploits of an un- 
pleasant character that they rarely, if ever, get into the home 
newspapers. How much that circumstance is attriobutable to the 
fact that some of the correspondents of American daily newspapers 
here are government employees may be matter of speculation. It 
is entirely conceivable, however, that with the narrow lines into 
which American circles are squeezed here on the island and with 
the large number of government officials there are in those circles, 
the resident correspondent who made a specialty of telling in 
print some of the things the American people ought by rights to 
know, and don’t, might very well find his. lines falling in not alto- 
gether pleasant places. 

And yet some faint and amusingly distorted versions do get 
into the home newspapers now and then. Only a short time ago 


Intendencia Building, San Juan, Porto Rico, where the Heads of the Insular Departments have Offices 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


& prominent newspaper wrote 
to its correspondent here for 
an article giving full details 
of the hearty reception and pro- 
tuse hospitalities with which a 
recently appointed head of de- 
yartment had been received on 
his arrival here to take charge 
of his office. The newspaper 
had heard that the fortunate 
gentleman had been complete- 
ly overwhelmed, all but done 
up, with social attentions. The 
editor regarded the fact as 
having public interest, inas- 
much as it might be taken. as 
a gratifying illustration of the 
cordial friendliness of Porto- 
Rieans to our American admin- 
istration. He. directed the 
correspondent to send with his 
account of the interesting 
event pictures of all the prom- 
inent men and women who had 
figured in féting our official, 
and, naturally, of the distin- 
guished gentleman himself. 
The newspaper never’ got 
that story. The distinguished 
head of department in ques- 
tion happened to be that same 
person who had wallowed - his 


American prestige. These men 
were William H. Elliott, Com- 
missioner of the Interior, and 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Com- 
missioner of Education. If it 
be suggested that it is harking 
back into history to overhaul 
the records of these gentlemen. 
it should be remembered that 
anti-Americanism im Porto Rico 
is not a sudden, but a gradual, 
growth. It should also be borne 
in mind that the history of our 
civil government of the island 
exceeds by only a short time 
the brief period of five years. 

The criticisms of Mr. Elliott 
began very early in his term of 
office. They were heard when 
he made his own son his private 
secretary. Private secretaries 
of heads of department are. 
with very rare exceptions, 
Porto-Ricans, and the salary a 
Porto-Rican private secretary 
gets is $1000 a year. When 
Elliott made his son his 
private secretary he at the 
same time raised the salary to 
$1800 per year. 

Another of his early acts 
after assuming office was, 


Way through a purely person- 2 through Mr. Lindsay, the then 
ally conducted drunk up to the Entrance to the Grounds of the Governor's Palace, San Juan Commissioner of Education, to 


joyous border-land of delirium 

tremens, and so on through 

detached debauches, back to the oblivion of the remote village 
home. in the West from which he had so disastrously emerged. 
The only social attentions which he kyew were the ministering 
efforts of barkeepers, and of medical men in the alcoholic ward 
of a hospital. 

Coming among a people inured to corrupt government officials 
by generations of experience, it was highly desirable that our 
appointees to Porto Rico, especially our first appointees, from 
whom first -impressions were to be formed, should exercise un- 
usual vigilance in eliminating from their surroundings and acts 
everything even remotely suggestive of impropriety. Our de- 
nunciations of Spanish wrong-doing of this nature had been vehe- 
ment. Under American administration all this was to be changed. 
Our preliminary flourishes of trumpets were all more or less at- 
tuned to this key. They challenged, in effect, minute observation 
of our oificial practices. Such minute observation was inevita- 
ble, anyway. Moreover, it was not to be expected that our critics 
would be any too indulgent or any too friendly. Even if they 
had been indulgent and friendly, they had been so long accustomed 
to identify the appearance of official wrong-doing with the fact, 
that it was as vitally necessary for the American official to avoid 
ground for suspicion as it was for him to avoid the thing itself 
which suspicion suggested. 

Now it was the misfortune at the very beginning of our civil 
administration here to have two men—both heads of department 
and both members of the Executive Council, or Porto-Rican Sen- 
ate—-who were surprisingly obtuse in this matter so important to 


secure the appointments of the 

two Misses Elliott as school- 
teachers at salaries of $1200 each. Thus the Elliott family started 
upon its career of uplifting the people of Porto Rico with sal- 
aries, which the people of Porto Rico paid, amounting to a total 
of 48200 per vear, the salary of Mr. Elliott being $4000. 

All this resulted in the cavil being raised that it was indeli- 
ate in Mr. Elliott, as the head of a department, thus to saddle 
an entire brood of Elliott offspring upon the pay-rolls of the in- 
sular government. Upon the merits or demerits of this cavil 
judgment need not here be passed. The fact is related, just as 
the other facts in Mr. Elliott's career in Porto Rico are related, 
because they have bearing on the present mental attitude of the 
island population towards the record of American administra- 
tion. It was inevitable that the worst construction would be 
put upon acts of American officials that were in any way ques- 
tionable. The worst interpretation, as was perfectly natural after 
Porto-Rican experience with Spanish grafters, was put upon Mr. 
Elliott's acts. and these acts of Mr. Elliott and the record of his 
official career, whether justly or unjustly, are made counts in 
the indictment against American administration. They go to 
swell the volume of the wave of anti-Americanism now sweeping 
over the island. 

While Mr. George Elliott, the son, was still his father’s private 
secretary at a salary of $1800 per year, he went to the United 
States. When he returned he was the agent for Porto Rico of 
a coneern engaged in the manufacture and sale of steam-rollers. 
It just so happened that William H. Elliott, the father, wa in 
need of steam-rollers at the time. The department of which he 


Drying-house on a Coffee Plantation between Adjuntas and Ponce on the American-built Ponce-Arecibo Road 
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litical ward-heeler, or even in 


was the head was engaged in - 
the building of roads through- 
out the island, and steam- 
rollers, a good many of them, 
were essential to this work. 
Elliott the father and com- 
missioner bought steam - roll- 
ers, bought them in abundance, 
of Elliott the son and private 
secretary. 

But Elliott the son resigned 
as private secretary at an early 
stage of the steam-roller busi- 
ness. Whether the demands on 
his time made by steam-rollers 
were so great that he could not 
attend: to the duties of the pri- 
vate secretaryship, or whether 
he fancied there might be some 
remote suggestion of  indel- 
icacy in his triple capacity of 
son, secretary, and roller agent, 
is a point on which there is 
no specific information. It is 
not even known that the in- 
spiration to resign the secre- 


some practical politician 
in the higher walks of heeler 
activity, moral callousness of 
this kind might be natural 
enough, perhaps. But in one 
representing the pure, clear at- 
mosphere of scholarship it is 
beyond conception. 

And yet Mr. Brumbaugh left 
behind him here no proof pos- 
itive that he did not receive 
a royalty—left no verbal state- 
ment, even, to that effect 
which his friends can quote to 
his accusers. The impression 
left with these suspicious 
Porto-Ricans is as unfortunate 
as though, Mr. Brumbaugh 
actually had received pecu- 
niary return for the 50,000 or 
60,000 copies of his own text- 
books which he directed to be 
purchased with public money 
for the department of which he 
was the head. His lamentable 


taryship came Elliott 
the son. It may have come 
from Elliott the father. 
Perhaps Commissioner Elliott, noting that his son was provided 
for and able to get along without the $1800 per year salary, saw 
a chance to effect an economy in the expenditure of the public 
funds. At all events, the moment his son resigned he appointed 
a Porto-Rican in his place at the usual private-secretary salary 
of $1000 a year—a clean saving to the people of Porto Rico of 
$800 per year. 

Meanwhile the steam-roller business in Porto Rico was boom- 
ing. The American concern that made and sold the machines must 
have been satisfied indeed with its energetic young agent down 
here. He not only did a land-office business in steam-rollers, but 
he got amazingly good prices for them as well. ‘The rollers sell 
for $2400 in the United States. Elliott the son got $4500 and 
$4600 for them when he sold them to Elliott the father. 

The agreeable commercial relations between Elliott the son 
and Elliott the father continued! harmoniously without a break, 
until the Elliott family at last gigrated back to New Castle to 
take up once more the long-neglected interests of that sturdy 
champion of the masses, the yeekly newspaper of which the 
elder Elliott was still the editoy And after Commissioner Elliott 
left, one of his successor’s fjy6t acts was to discharge seventeen 
utterly useless and superfla6us clerks, all drawing salaries, with 
whom the offices of the 4fiterior Department had been encumbered. 

As to Mr. Brumbaugh, what is deplored in this day of anti- 
American agitation is that when he caused to be sold to the de- 
partment of which he was the head the books of which he was 
the author, he did not make it clear beyond all shadow of doubt 
that he received no pecuniary advantage, no royalty, through the 
transaction. That Mr. Brumbaugh did receive such royalty is, 
of course, incredible. That any one of Mr. Brumbaugh’s academic 
antecedents, and while at the head of a department the special 
mission of which is to impress upon the rising generation of Porto 
Rico the higher American ideals, should resort to so gross a 
method of money-getting is not to be thought of. In some po- 


Peasant’s Home in the Coffee Country 


oversight in this respeet is an- 
other of our misfortunes in 
Porto Rico. 

And still another of those misfortunes was the career, just 
terminated on the island, of an American who was first appointed 
to office by Governor Hunt. After being tried for bribery while 
in the office to which he was first appointed and escaping pun- 
ishment because of the technical circumstance that the charge 
against him should have been extortion, Governor Hunt rewarded 
him with still higher honors. He made him what is equivalent to 
county prosecutor at a salary of $3000 per year. After bilking 
and swindling everybody within the reach of a very industrious 
and ingenious activity in that line, he has now disappeared from 
the island, practically a fugitive from justice. 

It is one of the grounds of complaint against many of the ap- 
pointees to important offices in Porto Rico that they only too fre- 
queutly resign after comparatively short residence here—that they 
leave just about the time they have become sufficiently broken to 
harness to be really useful. This charge cannot be laid at the 
door of Mr. Elliott. Both he and his family—three members of 
which he associated with him in his labors towards the lifting 
of the people of this island to higher ideals—remained to the 
very last day of the four-years term of office. It is even reported 
that Mr. Elliott was willing—at whatever sacrifice to the inter- 
ests of the weekly paper out in New Castle, Indiana, of which 
he was the editor and proprietor at the time his services were 
demanded in the launching of the Porto-Rican ship of state—to 
remain on through still another four years of service. But the 
government at Washington had other views. 

The full story of American officials in Porto Rico who have 
left something to be desired in the matter of qualities of ad- 
vantage in persons holding the positions they have held, has not 
been here exhausted by any. means. It has been barely outlined. 
Yet, need the seeker after the sources of those elements of dis- 
gust and contempt, which undeniably enter into the present Porto- 
Rican antagorism to American administration, be called upon 
to search much farther? 


On the Ponce-Arecibo Roud between Utuado and Adjuntas 
Photograph copyright, 1905, by Waldrop Photographic Co. 
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Police Officer at the Dyckman Street Station receiving Word Taking to the Police Station the Driver of an Automobile 
from the Timers to stop an oncoming Motor-car who has violated the Speed Regulations 


Members of the Bicycle Squad halting a Driver who has exceeded the Speed Limit 


PLAN TO DETECT AND ARREST AUTOMOBILISTS WHO 
BREAK THE SPEED LAWS 


Police-Commissioner McAdoo’s determination to check the reckless driving of motor-cars on New York’s highways has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a measured course in the Kingsbridge section of the city, with a police-signal station at each 
end. The stations are connected by telephone with substations along the line at which the time of fast automobiles is taken. 
Bicycle-squad policemen are on duty, some of them mounted on fast motor-cycles, and when a motor-car driver i: discovered 
to be exceeding the speed limit word is telephoned to the signal station toward which he is rushing, and arres. follows 
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THE PULITZER-WEBB WEDDING 
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MRS. RALPH PULITZER, FROM THE PAINTING BY 
JAMES C. PORTER 


One of the most brilliant social events of the season was the marriage, on October 1}, of Miss Frederica Webb, the daughter of Dr. 
W. Seward Webb, to Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, the son of Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of the New York “ World.” The ceremony 
was performed at Shelburne Farms, Dr. Webb’s country estate in Vermont 
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Football of the Week 


By Walter Camp 


7 


A Moment in the Yale-Syracuse Game showing the new open Style of Play 


I.—Results of the Season’s New Rules 
During the football season Mr. Walter Camp, the well-known authority on football and 


amateur sport, will contribute a series of articles on football in American colleges. 


The 


articles, of which this is the first, will appear every week, and will offer an authoritative 
comment on the progress of football and on the important college games of the season 


HE season is now sufficiently far advanced to enable the 
football enthusiast to get some indication of how the rules 
are likely to work out, and what alterations in the play, 
if any, they will aceomplish, as well as to gather some- 
thing of the sentiment of the players regarding them. 

There are two factors at work upon the method of play 
this year, one consisting of the rules themselves and the 
other a spirit of pride or sentiment among coaches and 
players to demonstrate that the game is or can be more 
productive of open plays than it’ was last season. Curiously 
enough, thig latter factor has already resulted in a larger pro- 
portion of injuries, particularly on end runs, Pennsylvania having 
lost two of her ends, Weede and Hallenbach, and Columbia one, 
the Yale captain also. being temporarily laid up, and these in- 
juries, it must be remembered, are in the first week or two of 
play. It has been brought out many times already that injuries 
are more frequent in the open plays than in the so-called close 
formations. That cannot but be apparent even to the ordinary 
spectator, for, as he looks out over the field and sees a man run- 
ning unprotected by his fellows and another coming charging down 
upon him, as, for instance, in the running back of a punt or a 
kick-off or in the wide sweep around the end when a runner is 
circling, he cannot help but realize that the impact under those 
conditions is far more severe than that in the pushing wedge of 
players. I am personally very strongly in favor of the ten-yard 
rule as the only satisfactory solution of the problem, because then 
| believe that there will be a greater development of strategic 
plays, and the interest of both player and spectator will be height- 
ened. It must be confessed at the same time, however, that the 
general opening of the play may lead to some more casualties. 

As to the rules themselves and the points in which they differ 
from those of last season, it has been stated that the changes 
made will have absolutely no effect upon the play. This is, I 
think, rather stretching the point. The alterations are certainly 
not radical, but as the season progresses it will be found that, so 
far as they go, they are most distinctly beneficial and leading to- 
ward certain improvements of interest to both player and spectator. 

One of the alterations which will particularly interest the spec- 
tator this year is that the referees have been distinctly instructed 
by the rules committee that the whistle should be blown .imme- 
diately the forward progress of the ball is stopped. This is al- 
ready beginning to show its effect on the play, although not in 
practice, for in practice the teams are naturally instructed to 
push ahead until they are down and the opponents to push them 
back. In the games, however, the referees are blowing their 
whistles more promptly, and there is far less of the struggling 
mass and piling up, and almost none of that squirming along on 
the ground, which is not only uninteresting, but dangerous to the 
player attempting it. Still more, this striving when on the ground 
to add a foot to the run was liable to provoke an act of brutal- 
ity on the part of the opponents who wished to stop the runner. 
When a man back of the line sees an opponent squirming along 
with the ball for an added foot or two after he has been prac- 
tically stopped, that opponent is very apt to drop on him quickly 
to prevent that gain, especially if the ball is near the goal-line. 
“Spectators and officials cannot but view this act of dropping with 
the knees on a man as a brutal one, and these two things provoke 
each other. In that respect the rule promises to be a very con- 
siderable aid. 

In another way it has also proved useful, and that is it pre- 
vents the further increase, and, in fact, insures a decrease, of a 
fapiily growing trick which provoked more ill temper than al- 
most anything else on the gridiron, and that was the stealing of 
the ball. When a player having the ball runs up against the 
opposing line he is at the moment of striking it protected usually 
by one or two of his own players, and the forward progress of 


the players with the ball does not come to a stop until his inter- 
ferers have been put out of the way and the runner himself reached. 
It is easy to see, therefore, that at this point the runner gen- 
erally has two at least of his opponents in front of him. 

These two opponents were not satisfied with stopping the run- 
ner, but one of them would seize his arm, while the other, as they 
were either going down on the ground or struggling on the ground, 
would take the ball away from him, and by the time the referee 
had searched the pile for the ball the original possessor of the 
ball had_ been bereft of it, although by all right he was entitled 
to it This thing happened to an extent little realized by officials 
last season, and not in any way appreciated by the spectators. 
When a man thus has the ball taken away from him he feels 
that his rights have been infringed, and getting no sympa- 
thy from the referee, he is sometimes tempted to redress his 
own wrongs later in contact with the players who stole the 
ball from him In fact, there is probably no one act on the 
football - field, save possibly that of holding, that has given rise 
to more ill temper than stealing the ball. The referees are now 
instructed to blow their whistles the moment the forward progress 
of the ball is stopped, and this means that in nine cases out of 
ten the referee will be able to see the player with the ball, and no 
matter what happens thereafter he will see that the ball is re- 
turned to this player who manifestly had it when the forward 
progress was stopped. 

Another point of interest to the spectators is that this move 
promises to quicken the play considerably, and it has already 
produced this effect. It takes far less time between downs if 
the referee does not have to crawl in among the players to find 
who has the ball and where it is. Coaching from the side lines 
was pretty thoroughly discussed by the rules committee, and the 
penalty for this act increased from five yards to ten. The line 
of scrimmage was also more definitely defined, and a man now is 
admitted to be on the line of scrimmage if he has his hand or 
foot within a foot of an imaginary line parallel to the goal-line 
and passing through the front point of the ball. Spectators will 
also be interested in knowing that substitutes can no longer run 
out on to the field and seize- upon the man they are to replace 
who refuses to go out, and as a result have twelve men in the 
line. The substitute for any man must now go directly to the 
referee and report himself before he is allowed to take his place 
in the line. 

This will eliminate one of the disagreeble features of last 
season, and will also insure there being only eleven men on the 
side in the game at once. 

The other changes for the most part are more definite interpre- 
tations or a clearer carrying out of the ideas which have formerly 
prevailed. The quarter-back run is still permissible as last year, 
the quarter being obliged to go at least five yards outside of the 
point where the ball was snapped. Last year’s rule read “ out- 
side of the snapper-back,” but it was manifest that the intention 
of the rule was that the man should go five yards out from the 
point where the ball was put in play, as this gave it a definite meas- 
ure, whereas the snap-back might himself move about after the 
ball was put in play. Hence the wording has been changed so that 
the rule now reads “ outside the point where the ball was snapped.” 
No man is allowed to line up out of bounds except as provided 
for in the rule for a free kick. One other point of interest to 
officials is that while former rules have sometimes been inter- 
preted as meaning that the linesman could only notify captains 
of the time remaining to play once between ten and five minutes 
of the end of the half, he is now privileged to give the approximate 
time to an inquiring ‘captain at any time during the game. In 
order, however, to prevent his being bothered with questions ev- 
ery few seconds as the end of the half approaches, the rule is 

(Continued on page 1531.) 
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The Columbia-Wesleyan Game at New York—Bailey, Wesleyan’s Full-back, with the Ball at the 25-yard Line during the first Half 


‘ 


A Scene at Columbia’s 25-yard Line during the second Half of the Game with Wesleyan 


TWO IMPORTANT FOOTBALL GAMES OF THE EARLY SEASON 


Two of the most important matches so far of the present football season were the Columbia- Wesleyan game at 4merican 
League Park, New York, on October 7, and the Yale-Syracuse match at New Haven on the same date. The Columbia-Wes- 
leyan match resulted in a draw, no score being made on either side. In the game at New Haven, Yale defeated Syracuse by 
a score of 16 to 0. Important matches of the future will be those betireen Yale and Columbia, on November 4; between 
Yale and Princeton, on November 18; between Yale and Harvard, on November 25; and the annual West Point-Annapolis 
‘game, December 2, which will bring the present season to a close 
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ROM a tree-top, had there 
been any trees, it would 
have seemed a limitless 
wilderness of sage-brush. 
Its dull gray, lumpy and 
articulate in the middle dis- 
tance, melted into a formless 
waste as the eye _ travelled 
farther, till it came against the 
line of mountains on the north. 
To the men who venture across 
continents and lead migrations 


speaks not altogether a message 
of desolation. For this gaunt, 
ungainly plant is a never-failing 
sign of vast fertility in the soil; 
of stored-up elements of richness, big with promise some time of 
harvest, awaiting only the vivifying touch of water. So the 
mountains are, after all, a fitting background, pregnant with 
significance and promise; for omt of the hills shall’ come forth 
the living water, and beneath the tall pines, whose forms are lost 
in the distant picture, gather year by year the kindly snows that 
shall send forth the streams destined some day to transform the 
desert into a garden. 

It comes slowly, this magic of the water’s touch. Nature helps 
but little. Here is one of those impressive wastes with which 
Nature teases mankind. Not till the hand of man has harnessed 
the potent waters and sent them into new courses, and gathered 
them up and turned them into channels of human devising, do 
they do their powerful work. In the arid country the traditional 
forms of wealth are curiously metamorphosed. Water constitutes 
value, and as an economic unit land is appurtenant to water. A 
system of law grows up developed by the disputes of men over 
water rights; and a whole code of jurisprudence comes into being 
wherein is no place for the old conceptions evolved from the ex- 
perience of men who drew the water for their fields from the 
clouds. : 


From his supposed tree-top, had the observer looked more _ 


closely, he would have seen patches and stretches of living green. 
Year by year these patches were eating into the domain of the 
venerable sage-brush, and incidentally many were the human con- 
flicts over water rights that grew up and overlapped each other 
and interfered with each other, conflicts that would have caused 
endless trouble had it not been for the cheerful good sense of the 
people, that built up a system of laws, based on the sensible recog- 
nition of an element of public use and public rights. 

A weazen-faced farmer, whose features were beaten and —— 
with vears of toil and of struggle with the desert, was plodding 
through his meadow. He had been working on the irrigating 
ditches all the morning; building a dam here, opening a ditch 
there, carefully turning every bit of the precious stream where 
it was most needed. “ Thirty inches” of water was a fair allow- 
ance for Calvin Taylor’s forty acres; but his soul rebelled at the 
new plan of “rotation of water” which the Company had intro- 
duced. There had been plenty of water when he first came to the 
country, enough for every one; nor had he or his neighbors had 
any need of this absurd rotation. He had let the water flow 
when he pleased; and it galled him to be compelled to see the 
water turned off from his own land for two days at a time so 
that his neighbor might have his own thirty inches without let 
or hindrance. 


of humanity, the sage-brush 
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“I tell ye, Tom,” he repeated, when he had come out on the 
government road and hailed the passing Tom Jepson,.“I ain’t 
agoin’ to let the Company play none of their tricks on me. Cap 
Peters knows what ‘Il happen to his head-gate if I don’t get my 
— this year. He minds what happened to it last year, eh, 

om?” 

Peters was the President of the water company. In his control 
of the vicissitudes of life and of the power of death to all that 
grew upon the earth, he had, to the simple mind of Calvin, some 
of the attributes of the Almighty; in his use of that power and 
his personal ingenuity in thwarting human plans, plans based 
ofttimes on the use of forty inches of water under a thirty-inch 
right, he had, it seemed, much of the character of the Prince 
of Darkness. 

dun’no’.” replied Tom; “I dun’no’, Cal. ’Pears to me, Cal, 
‘at you’d oughter get along with sixty inches every other day; or 
two days runnin’. Cap gives ye two days runnin’, don’t he, Cal?” 

“ Don’t ye let him fool ye, Tom; don’t ye do that, Tom. I done 
as he asked me about the waste-water. I get Ham _ Bolton’s 
waste-water, and that waste-water belongs to me. It belongs to 
me; don’t it, Tom? Yes, Tom, ye know that. Well, I’ve rotated, 
as he calls it, and Jet Tim Stevens use that waste-water twice a 
week; twice a week, Tom; ye couldn’t ask fairer than that. My 
own waste-water, too.” 

Tom nodded, grunting, in appreciation of Cal’s magnanimity. 

* But my live water, Tom; ain’t I entitled to that? What does 
the law say? ‘ Measured over a weir,’ it says; ‘ measured over a 
weir.’ Ye know that, Tom. An’ does Cap measure it over a 
weir? No, he lets it through a little square hole, an’ it don’t flow 
free and good like it would over a weir. An’ with all that, he 
sends his ditch-rider along and turns it off two days at a time.” 

« “It’s the same with all of us, Cal. You know there ain’t been 
no water in the whole valley that’s flowed over a weir these ten 
year—not sence you nor me’s been in the country, Cal.” 

“ All right; all right, Tom. We’ll see, Tom.” 

Tom rode on, leaving him in the middle of the road, reflecting. 
Calvin had not thought it all out, the philosophy of it. His 
neighbors thought straighter and saw more clearly. The man that 
tears out the Company’s head-gate is an anarchist, truly an enemy 
of society. Clearly, if men were to practise tearing out head-gate, 
the result would be rninotis to communal welfare. Each might, 
though. probably he would not, benefit for the moment his own 
land; but in a country where head-gates were torn out with im- 
punity, certainty would cease to be an attribute of the water- 
supply; and in an irrigated country, tolerable certainty of water- 
supply is the very life-blood of agriculture. So Calvin had found 
his neighbors little sympathetic—sympathetic though they were 
in his fundamental postulate of dislike of the Water Company. 

Calvin saw patches of yellow in the fresh green of his alfalfa, 
and mentally pictured fewer tons of hay in his stack than even 
last year; he knew that many sheep had died in the mountains 
in the exceptionally hard winter, and he gave heed to the 
prophecies of reduced demand for hay, and of alfalfa selling. for 
three dollars and a half a ton. He made for the hundredth time 
the wearisome calculation of taxes, interest on the mort , and 
the few necessities for his wife and children. His little surplus had 
almost vanished last year with alfalfa at five dollars a ton; at 
three dollars and a half—and then he would come back to the same 
ominous result of a minus quantity. 

It had been a hard struggle for Cal, these rough ten years; it 
would be years more before Cal junior and little George could help 
with the farm; and his wife seemed to grow more wan and worn 
as each year passed. So the more he looked at the yellow patches 
in his green alfalfa the bitterer were his thoughts; and the head- 
gate on the canal at the top of the hill, as it mercilessly shut out 
all but a tiny stream of the beneficent waters, seemed endowed in 
its cruel mechanism of wood and iron with a malignity that took 
joy in his troubles. 
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As a matter of fact, things were much better than Calvin 
realized. Kotation of water is a very good thing;-and practically 
it always becomes necessary sooner or later. The Water Com- 
pany was in truth bringing it about that the supply of water 
‘should really be not only increased, but rendered vastly more cer- 
tain; Calvin’s neighbors were adjusting themselves to the new 
methods, and so would Calvin himself have done in time; his 
yellow patches would grow less rather than more. Not know- 
ing this, he raged bitterly, and resolved to tear out the head-gate. 


He carried out his threat early the next morning, and then 
was almost taken aback at the swift onrush of the waters, and 
was sorely put to it in hastily constructing a kind of dam, an 
improvised head-gate of his own. It was three hours before he 
had got his irrigating ditches in order and the flow properly 
distributed. He saw all his land irrigated at. once—nicely flooded, 
for the most part—and then he wondered how long it would last. 

At ten o'clock he saw coming along the crest of the high land 
that marked the line of the canal his inevitably appearing enemy, 
the ditch-rider. ‘The wide brim of his hat flopped leisurely in the 
sun as he rode along on an easy lope. He saw him stop at Steve 
Coggins’s head-gate, a quarter of a mile away, dismount, take 
from his box Steve’s requisition for water for the day, and adjust 
Steve's head-gate, accordingly. Steve was a complacent victim; he 
let them rotate his water with no murmur of dissent, and \smil- 
ingly took what was given him. Steve would never have torn 6ut a 
head-gate, not even if 
his hay had become 


before, and whose forms hovered ever in the background of his 
consciousness,. began to fill the picture. He knew that if he per- 
sisted he would be prosecuted criminally.. But an occasional viola- 
tion might not be worth the prosecution. For the present, he had 
the water. That at least was sure. If they would leave it for the 
day, perhaps he would let them. repair the head-gate and would 
drop the fighting for the present. 

His reflections were shortened by the appearance of the return- 
ing ditch-rider, and Cal knew at a glance what had happened. 
He had gone to Steve Coggins’s ranch for the munitions of war and 
was coming back to repair the head-gate. It did not take him long to 
get to work. Materials for ordinary repair were part of his equip- 
ment; and these supplemented by a shovel and some planking 
enabled him to get quickly at it. He had the work of repair well 
under way when Cal ran quickly up the hill and, with his own 
shovel, essayed to throw out the little filling of earth Jo had 
begun. He was too angry to work effectually, and Jo, with a 
ready practical sense, put Cal completely’ out of the game by 
bursting out laughing. 

“ Well, well; well, Cal Taylor, jes’ to think! That you of all 
men in the valley should hev been thoughtful enough to make me 
take exercise by building head-gates this mornin’! That's what the 
doe says to me. *.Jo, he says, * you got to take exercise, or ye’ll go 
into a decline! Thank ye, Cal, ‘twas thoughtful of ye.” 

Cal stopped shovelling and glared. 

“Gophirs been botherin’- ye, Cal?” continued Jo, ironieally. 

“ Marvellous how they 
do dig around them 


one universal mass of 
pitiful yellow. Cal 
despised him. 

Jo Larrabee, the 
ditch-rider, was on his 
horse and _ trotting 
easily along the canal 
to Cal’s head-gate. He 
was hardly expecting 
there the insipid 
paper requisition such 
as the other farmers 
used. He was more 
accustomed the 
angry face and angry 


head-gates, sometimes. 
os Lucky I come when I 

and the good- 
natured official pound- 
ed away at the wood 
en structure and was 
fast undoing the dam- 
age of Cal’s vandal- 
ism. 

The two men heard 
the scrambling of 
some one through the 
sage-brush that grew 
on the slope of the 
canal, and both turn- 


voice of Cal in per- ed-to look. A curly 
son, and doubtless head emerged from 
was relieved to see the dusty bushes and 
the path clear before | a very small child 
him, trotting out; 
Calvin stood in the very smiling, very 
door of his kitchen- friendly to all the 
shed, two hundred world. 
yards below the canal. | “Why, it’s your 
‘Guess Jo’ll have to own _ little George, 
get a hustle in his ain't it now, Cal? 
ridin’ this mornin’,” Come here, George; 
he chuckled to himself. do you want to get 
Jo came upon the on my horse?” 
head-gate, and deacon Cal stepped for- 
though he was in the ward and pulled the 
little church at Ox- boy towards him. 
bow, he swore abun- “Never you mind 
dantly. His assort- about no horse, now, 
ment of oaths was Jo. You leave this 
varied; he used them head-gate alone. Come 
all. Cal expected to along here to-mor- 
see him turn his row, or send Cap 
horse into the al- Peters along, if ye 
falfa and make for want to, but you 
the house. “Ef he leave my  head-gate 
does,” he muttered, alone.” 
“ll shoot him for “Oh, now, don’t be 
a trespasser.” He foolish, Cal; ye know 
nerved himself for | can’t leave no head- 
this new phase of the | gate tore out like 
conflict. this. You jest come 
But Jo did nothing down to the office and 
of the sort. He see Cap Peters and 
swung himself on his talk it over. There's 
horse again, and in goin’ to be plenty 
another minute was of water. Ye needn't 
on a hard gallop back to worry. No, ye 
over the canal path needn't to worry, 
by which he had Cal.” 
come. The diplomatic 
“Goin’ for Cap diteh-rider would 
Peters, be he?” ejacu- hardly have spoken 
lated Cal. “ Well, thus courteously to 
Mr. Cap, jes’ come any other red-handed 
along, jes’ come along. destroyer of head- 
I reckon [| can tear gates. He would 
out your  durned have given short 
head-gate as fast as shrift to any other 
you an’ Jo can put in. farmer guilty of Cal’s 
An’ what’s more, Mr. criminal violence; but 
Cap, I’m here all the it was the policy of 
time, all day an’ all the Company to be 
night.” Then the HURD LawRENCe (955 very patient with Cal. 
vision of sheriffs and a There were none 
constables, men who Drawn by wultam Hurd lawrence others like him in the 
had tormented Cal Before Jo knew what he was doing, Cal had snatched it from his hand valley; and gentle 
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treatment of the embittered farmer would constitute no prece- 
dent. 

But Cal was not to le quieted. He had become desperate again; 
so desperate that his silence was ominous. Being outside of the 
range of the ditch-rider’s experience, Cal’s silence was misinter- 
preted. Jo took up his wrench and gave a final twist to the bolt 
that held the upper plank. : 

“Ye damn thievin’ cuss of a ditch-rider,” cried Cal, “ drop that 
wrench.” Before Jo knew what he was doing Cal had snatched it 
from his hand. He was ir a paroxysm of rage now; he was bran- 
dishing the heavy wrench above his head. 

Little George ran to his father’s knee. His first impulse had 
been one of terror, and then, with a child’s quick revulsion of feeling 
and subsequently of instinct. he had turned to his father as the 
one refuge in a storm even though his father was the storm-centre. 
The same moment, the child's face broke into a smile of irradiating 
good nature, His ambient radiance would have turned his father 
instantly, ahd altered the whole course of events, had he seen it. 
That he did not see it was a mere physical happening, due to the 
“position of the actors in the drama. Invariable laws, workin: 
silently and unerringly, laws of the same kind as those that de- 
termine through the universe the positions past and future of the 
stellar bodies, were inevitably placing the two men and the child 
in the respective positions where, under the law of universal causa- 
tion, they must go. | 

These laws, working with remorseless exactitude on the uplifted 
arm of Calvin, swept the angry farmer around as he brought the 
heavy wrench down to strike at the ditch-rider. Perhaps de in- 
tended only to strike from .Jo’s left hand the plank he was holding. 
Certainly he had no well-defined intention of killing him. If he 
even had such an impulse, it was too vague and fiery to be properly 
termed an intent. 

However that may be, he never struck the ditch-rider. Little 
George raised himself suddenly, and extending his hands, cried 
out, “Oh, father. don’t hit Jo.” 

What he did. what he tried to do, what he meant to do, Calvin 
never knew. All he knew, afterwards, was that somehow it seemed 
as if he had done it deliberately. He saw red. He brought the 
wrench heavily down on the child’s temple. Then he saw the 
whites of George's eves, staring at him for: an instant till the 
picture was burned in his brain, then eyes that were closed and a 
face whence all the red had suddenly fled, and then his child’s life- 
less body falling heavily at his feet. 

Jo had sprung forward almost before the boy fell. 
gotten all quarrels. 

“God! Cal, vou’ve killed George! Oh! Cal, Cal, how could you 
do it?” The kindly ditch-rider had gathered up‘the child’s body 
in his arms. “ Quick, quick. Cal, let’s get to the house.” 

Cal gave a great sob. and then in a dazed way turned in the 
direction of the house. Then suddenly a burning thought came 
through him, and it was as though it had burned his heart and 
the next instant left it like ice. - He rushed wildly to the north 
till he came to the little bridge a hundred yards away; crossing it, 
he tore madly into the sage-brush, away from the canal, away 
irom the house towards which the ditch-rider was hurrying with 
George’s body, and was lost in the gray ofthe-desert. ~ 


He had for- 


It was not till the sun had begun his downward course in the 
afternoon heavens that physical nature began to exert herself and 
to overcome the mental and nervous upheaval that till then had 
been overpowering. Cal was becoming fatigued with the monotonous 
plodding throngh the lumpy sage-brush. He was hungry and 
thirsty, for he had eaten nothing and drunk twice only, once when 
he crossed the lateral ditch of the Farmer’s Union Canal, and once 
of the Pioneer lateral. Beyond these nothing was yet irrigated; 
consequently there were no ranches to the east, and in fact that 
was why he had almost instinctively taken that direction. After 
the Pioneer lateral was passed there would be no sign of human 
occupancy for at least forty miles: nothing but the unbroken 
stretch of sage-brush. Its very solitude drew him irresistibly. He 
might wander there for months and never be seen. Some ten miles 
to the east he would cross Gophir Creek, sunk too low in the 
ground to be available for irrigation, but carrying sufficient water, 
as he remembered. to answer for drink. He was very hungry now, 
and cast about for the least offensive form of animal life of the 


desert. Vegetable life there was none, except the unyielding sage- 
brush. All day he had been starting up the jack-rabbits as he wearily 


dragged himself ever the gray ground: leaping in quick bounds they 
hurried from him; he hated the race of rabbits, for they were de- 
structive to the farmer’s crops. It had never occurred to him that 
the creatures might be eaten; but -when one has been plodding 
through the sage-brush from ten to four, he is not squeamish. Cal 
finally managed to bring down a _ jack-rabbit with a stone, 
and he cooked the creature, rank and disagreeable as it was, 
ate it, and plodded on. He knew that he must reach Gophir 
Creek. 

What was it the man had in mind to do? Where would he 
finally land? What was he seeking? Impelled at first by a vague 
feeling of terror, his one idea had been simply of flight. For if he 
were to return and be arrested and tried and hanged, this seemed 
in no way to lighten the situation for those who were now the only 
objects of his solicitude. His wife Mary and little Cal would 
themselves be outcasts: they would be even worse off than now. 
This new blow would. he knew, kill Mary, or drive her mad, half- 
crazed as she must already be by George’s death; and little Cal 
would go into the world beaten at the start, a boy whose father 
had been hanged. 

On the other hand. things might not be so hopelessly bad if he 
could make good his escape. In this, Cal’s only thought was in 
very truth an unselfish one; he was running away not from danger 


to himself, for so far as he was himself concerned he had no desire 
to live, and would have welcomed, rather than otherwise, a quick 
expiation of his crime. 

He thought that if he could lose himself in some distant region 
he would somewhere get work; that would not be difficult; his own 
needs would be few; and he would manage in some Way to send 
his earnings to Mary. 

He reached Gephir Creek by starlight. The temperature had 
fallen rapidly, as it always does at night in those high altitudes: 
Cal built a rousing fire, well down in the canyon. There was little 
danger of discovery from this. To-morrow he would stick fairly 
«tose to the course of the creek, and would gradually work up to 
North Star. Nerth Star had its elements of danger, for it was the 
inetropolis of the country for two hundred miles around, and sooner 
er later some of the farmers from Oxbow would be in its streets. 
But he could keep pretty well under cover while he was there, 
and once there all the continent was before him, for at North Star 
was the railroad. He would get on the trucks of a freight-car, and 
work by degrees out of the region; he might get to Colorado and 
lose himself in the irrigated country there; he knew the kind of 
work, and cou!ld easily get ahead; then he could begin sending 
something to Mary. 


When Calvin reached North Star, after three days’ journey, he 
was pretty well exhausted physically. To provide himself with a 
little cash he had skinned half a dozen jack-rabbits, and he sold 
the lot to Jo Lun, the proprietor of an obscure Chinese restaurant, 
for two meals and ten cents in cash. He picked up one or two 
small jobs the first day, and then began to accumulate a little 
money for his journey. When he had two dollars he decided te 
send it to Mary instead; but dollar bills are unknown in that coun- 
try, and the big silver dollars were awkward to mail. Finally he 
made them into a secure package, and then he remembered that 
if he wrote the address his handwriting would give indubitable 
evidence that he was alive. On the contrary, he wanted them to 
begin as soon as possible to think of him as dead; at any rate, not 
to furnish them with certain proof of his continued existence. 
So he procured from the Chinaman a newspaper and a little flour, 
and patiently cut out the letters that made his wife’s name, and 
pasted them in order on the package. But just as he was about 
to mail it a sudden reflection brought the color to his cheeks and 
caused him to slip the package hurriedly back in his pocket. 
Mary would see the postmark! Written or printed, she would 
guess that the package had come from him, and then North Star 
would be scoured to find him. It was ene thing for him to be 
there a few days in careful seclusion, seeing few people besides the 
good-natured Chinaman and sleeping in the freight-yard, and quite 
another to be there with a definite search-party after him and a 
price upon his head. 

Then how was he ever going to send any money to Mary? Here 
was a new prob'em, and he wrestled with it for many hours, and 
could come to no solution. At any rate, whatever he might have to 
do in the future, it would be safe for him to mail this instalment 
just as he was leaving North Star. The railroad left no trail; 
Chinese Jo and one or two others were the only ones that had 
spoken with him, and he could easily throw them on the wrong 
trail by telling them that he was going up into the mountains. 
He would be in Colorado before they had finished searching the 
mountain trails. 


The people were coming in great numbers into North Star this 
week. Cal had forgotten all about the street fair, and was startled 
when Chinese Jo casually mentioned it one evening. Cal instantly 
recognized that he must get away the next night. All the farmers 
would be in town sooner or later during the week; he must keep 
himself pretty well in seclusion in the mean time. So the next dav 
he walked stealthily about, keeping mostly to the little alleys and 
avoiding the main streets. Hawkers and fakirs filled the town; 
travelling mountebanks, performing monkeys, venders of cheap 
jewelry, and all the varied phantasmagoria that make up the annual 
street fair that gladdens the hearts of youth and, according to 
the local economic wiseacres, “ stimulates trade.” 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon; the parade of the Inde- 
pendent Woodmen filled the main street. The rest of the town was 
deserted, and Calvin, feeling doubly his solitude because of the 
proximity of his countrymen and the bitter realization of the fright- 
ful cause of his outlawry, could not resist an impulse to get nearer 
the crowd, if he could devise some means of doing so unobserved. 
Perhaps he might even hear something said in passing about his 
wife—how she was bearing up under little George’s death—some- 
thing perhaps that might throw some light on the problem of 
getting money to her. 

After carefully reconnoitring, Cal came by a byway from the alley 
into-the hallway of Simmons’s warehouse, and by pushing the door 
ever so little open, he had a clear view of the sidewalk and the 
street. There was no danger of any one coming his way, for the 
sidewalk immediately in front of the door was tumultuously lit- 
tered with boxes, all business being suspended in honor of the 
varade, 
| The outlaw, with a price upon his head, stood behind the shelter- 
ing embrasure of the door, and gazed mournfully on the gay scene 
before him. The parading Woodmen, resplendent in the conscious 
glory of vast quantities of gold lace, marched proudly to the in- 
spiring strains of two contradictory bands. Children were gazing 
in rapt delight; browned farmers surveyed the marchers critically. 
The Woodmen passed by, and the little groups on the street began 
to move. 

From his place of vantage Cal looked upon the faces of his 
neighbors with a new interest: they represented visibly the stern 
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“Wa'’al, he’s 


force of the 
avenging law; it 
would have been 
as much as his 
life was worth to 
be seen for an in-— 


stant. There 
was Bill Clap- 
man, who had 


raised ten tons 
of hay to the 
acre; Jeff Will- 
iams, always 
particularly be- 
loved of little 
George; and Tom 
Jepson himself, 
with whom he 
had talked in 
the road _ the 
very day before 
he fled, and who 
had so sensibly 
advised him not 
to tear out the 
head-gate. And 
there, too, by a 
particularly cruel 
shaft of fate, 
was Frank Si- 
mers, the burly 
good - natured 
Sheriff of the 
County — Sheriff 
Frank, of ail 
men in the 
world! Cal in- 
stinetively 
shrank a little 
behind the 
friendly. door. 
Across the 
street fakir 
was exploiting 
the attractive- 
ness of certain 
marvellous bombs 
—‘just the 
things for the 
little folks, 
neighbor; a hun- 
dred in a_ box, 
makes a tremen- 
jous noise, an’ 
only two bits for 
the box.” The 
crowd moved 
casually toward 
the booth across 
the street, not 
displeased to get 
considerable sam- 
ple noise _ for 
nothing. A little 
girl of four or 
five, straying for 


found, anyhow.” 
Meanwhile the 
Sheriff was ad- 
vancing steadily 
towards Cal. Cal 
retreated for two 
steps, till he had 
his back to the 
lamp-post. He 
began to see red 
again, and his 
hand felt for his 
knife. But he 
had grown 
further away 
from brute 
ancestors since 
that day by the 
canal, and his 
hand stopped. 
“Come on, 
Frank,” he said 
to the Sheriff, 
very quietly; 
“here I be.” 
“Why, Cal,” 
said the Sheriff, 
almost sadly, 
“where hev you 
been? Here 
weve all been 
lookin’ fer ye fer 


the last two 
weeks, an’ Mary 
eryin’ her eyes 
out, and little 


George gettin’ all 
well and hollerin’ 
for his pa, and 
Jo Larrabee, he 
says, it’s marvel- 
lous how the little 
feller got such a 
erack jest fallin’ 
on a stone.” 
Cal’s eyes 
opened wider and 
wider; his jaw 
dropped; he 
steadied himself 
with one hand 
clinging to the 
lamp-post. 
“George— 
George,” he stam- 
mered — “ George 
is all right, is 
he? Why, I 
thought — gosh! 
Frank, some- 
thing’s been the 
matter with my 
head. But say, 
Frank, did Jo 
Larrabee tell ye 


the moment from 
her mother’s 
hand, was play- 
ing in front of 
the boxes that 
shielded Cal’s hiding-place. A _ big wagon, heavily loaded, 
stood just opposite, close to the near curb. The child, ap- 
parently catching sight of her father across the street, ran to join 
him, and in her haste slipped on the curb, falling headlong just 
behind the rear wheels of the wagon, a little frightened, but nol 
at all hurt. No one had seen her but Cal. 

At that moment, with a perversity of coincidence, the fakir had 
tossed a bomb carelessly across the street and it exploded a few 
feet in front of the horses. The big animals snorted and began 
to back. Before Cal really knew what was happening the heavy 
— were backing slowly towards the prostrate body of the 
child. 

Cal well knew what would happen the next moment. The crowd 
across the street, warned by the ehild’s scream, would rush for the 
near sidewalk, and they would allbe facing his way. 

He stepped quickly from behind the door, sprang over the boxes 
and lifted the child in his arms while the threatening wheels were 
still backing terribly upon her. The child had given a little 
scream, exactly as Cal had known she would do, and almost in the 
same instant the crowd was upon them. The first that the people 
saw was the child, half laughing and half crying, in Cal’s arms, 
and her father was the first to rush across the street in a frenzy 
of gratitude. It took but an instant for the crowd to learn what 
had happened, and attention turned swiftly from the child to its 
rescuer. Cal glanced furtively over the crowd till he saw Frank 
Simers, the Sheriff. on whose face he had been looking so disin- 
terestedly a few minutes ago. 

Meanwhile, there were murmurs of surprised recognition from 
the crowd. “Well, if it ain’t Cal Taylor!” “Hello, Cal!” 


He built a rousing fire well down in the canyon 


all about what 
happened there 
at the head-gate 
—<did he tell ye 
that, Frank?” 
Jo told how your head-gate got 
broke—said there must hev been some rotten stuff in it—an’ 
how you and” him was a-tryin’ to fix it, and how George 
was a-playin’ with ye, and slipped down and mashed his head 
on a rock. George, he’ll always hev a leetle mark—jest a leetle 
mark, Cal. An’ Cal, ’twas a funny thing, but that boy George 
didn’t remember slippin’ at all; he ‘lowed as some one had hit 
him; an’ then Jo he p’inted out that with that crack on his head 
the boy’d gone kinder off his senses, and George seen that too, 
after a while. Somebody hittin’ him—an’ only Jo Larrabee an’ 
his own father there! Now, Cal, ye want to come with me to- 
morrow. I know a little woman and two kids as’ll be glad to 
see ye, Cal.” 

“ Frank,” said Calvin, slowly, “Jo Larrabee told all about it 
right away, did he? Jo said as how George had slipped, did he, 
Jo an’ me talkin’ friendly-like at the time?” 


Drawu by William Hurd Lawrence 


“Sure he did—sure, Cal. 


“ An’ jes’ to think,” said the big Sheriff, as he was recounting the 
afternoon’s incidents in the barroom of the Eagle Hotel that 
evening—* jes’ to think, Cal didn’t take on much when I told him 
the boy was all well again—and he all the time had thought 
George was dead and buried; but when I was talkin’ to him, jes’ 
casual by the way like, of Jo Larrabee tellin’ us all about it, why, 
then, durned if Cal didn’t jes’ bend over and ery to beat the 
band—cried to beat the band. I wonder why he done that, jes’ 
thinkin’ of Jo Larrabee, a plain ditch-rider, without nothin’ per- 
tickler about him, so far as ever I see or hear. I wonder now.” 

And all the Left Wing of Price’s Army has been wondering 
ever since. 
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Gen. Berton (Edward Donnelly) 


Leah (Mrs. Fiske) Sylvaine (John Mason) 


A Scene from the Third Act of “ Leah Kleschna,” which has returned to the Manhattan Theatre 
F for a brief Run 


The Eton Boys and Greenaway Girls in “Miss Dolly Dollars,’ at the Knickerbocker Theatre 

* Miss Dolly Dollars,” a musical comedy by Harry B. Smith out of condensed soups, is determined that she will never 
and Victor Herbert, is being played at the Knickerbocker The- marry for the sake of a title. When she becomes enamoured 
atre with Miss Lulu Glaser ir the leading part. “ Dolly Dol- of a chauffeur whom she employs, and finds that he is really 
jars,” a young American girl whose father has made a fortune a nobleman in disguise, she changes her mind 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS IN NEW YORK 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF LILLIAN RUSSELL, WHO RECENTLY 
MADE HER DEBUT IN VAUDEVILLE 


Miss Russell, who was last seen in New York in John Kendrick Bangs’s and R. C. Penfield’s udaptation of “ Lady Teazle,” made 
her first appearance in vaudeville on October 2, appearing at Proctor’s Twenty - third - street Theatre in a song programme 
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Correspondence 


JOHN HAY AND THE BALLADS 


New York, October 3, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In his article in the North American Review Mr. Howells 
expresses uncertainty in a matter concerning the Ballads, in the 
following remark: 

“It was contemporaneously supposed that the Pike County Bal- 
lads were inspired or provoked by the Pike County balladry of Bret 
Harte, and they were first accepted as imitations or parodies. I| 
believe they were actually written earlier, but if they were written 
later,” ete. 

They were not written later, they were written (and printed in 
newspapers) earlier. Mr. Hay told me this himself—in 1870 or 
‘71, I should say. I believe—indeed I am quite sure—that he 
added that the newspapers referred to were obscure Western back- 
woods journals, and that the Ballads were not widely copied. Also, 
he said this: That by and by, when Harte’s ballads began to 
sweep the country the noise woxe his (Hay’s) buried waifs, and 
they rose and walked. I think that that detail is interesting, now. 
It compels one to realize to oneself the difficult fact that there was 
a time when another persen could advertise John Hay into notice 
better than he could do it himself. Hay made mention of the cur- 
rent notion that he was an imitator; he did not enlarge upon it, 
hut he was not better pleased by it than you or I would be. 

He was aware that | had been a Mississippi pilot, and he asked 
me if he had made any technical errors in the “ Prairie Belle” 
ballad, and said he wanted to correct them if any existed. There 
was one very slight one, but it could not have been corrected with- 
out dividing the heroism between two persons, and that would 
have spoiled the poem; so Hay left it as it was. 

It is true,that “in later life he wished people would forget the 
Ballads,” for he said the equivalent of that to a friend of mine 
before 1880; but at the time of which I have been speaking they 
had not yet become an inconvenience to him by obstructing his 
road to a graver fame. It was another case of “ Heathen Chinee.” 
When Harte was editing the Overland, and moving gradually and 
confidently along toward a coveted place in high-grade literature, 
an accident happened, one day, which blocked his progress for a 
time: the office-boy brought an urgent call for “copy” to fill a 
vacancy on the eve of going to press, and Harte, for lack of any- 
thing more to his taste, fished his H. C. ballad out of the waste- 
basket where he had thrown it, and gave it to the boy. Harte’s 
reputation had beer local, before; in a single day the Heathen 
Chinee made it universal. Then the Eastern world called for 
more Chinee, and was frantic to get it. Harte tried to appease 
it with higher literature, and got only censure in return, and re- 
minders that he was wasting his time upon a sort of work which 
was out of his line and above his ability. He told me these 
things long afterward, and still showed a bitter and hostile feel- 
ing against that ballad, because it had stopped his lofty march 
when he was making such good progress, and had remained stub- 
bornly in his road se long that he had begun to fear that he 
would never get a start again. ‘Then relief and rescue came at 
last, and. the “Luck of Roaring Camp” blasted the Heathen 
Chinee out of the way and opened the road. 

I always. recall that talk with Hay with pleasure, not only for 
its own. sake, but because it was incidentally the occasion of my 
getting acquainted with Horace Greeley, a man whom I greatly 
admired and longed to see, and whose memory I still revere. It 
was difficult to get an interview with him, for he was a busy 
man, he was irascible, and he had an aversion to strangers; but I 
not only had the good fortune to meet him, but also had the great 
privilege of hearing him talk. The Tribune was in its early home, 
at that time, and Hay was a leader-writer on its staff. I had an 
appointment with him, and went there to look him up. I did not 
knaw my way. and entered Mr. Greeley’s room by mistake. I 
recognized his back, and stood mute and rejoicing. After a little. 
he swung slowly around in his chair, with his head slightly tilted 
backward and the great moons of his spectacles glaring with inter- 
cepted light; after about a year—though it may have been less, 
perhaps—he arranged his firm mouth with care and said with 
virile interest : 

“Well? What the hell do you want?” 

So I think it must have been in 1870 or ’71 that I had the talk 
with Hav about the ballads, because both he and Mr. Greeley were 
doing editorial duty on the Tribune in those years. 

MarK TWAIN. 


IN THE TENNESSEE COAL-FIELDS 
Petros, TENN., October 4, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—tThere are over fifteen thousand men engaged in the mining 
industry of Tennessee. Practically no religious or educational work 
is undertaken for the men in the mining-camps of the State. In 
response to this need the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
entered the coal-fields at Petros, Tennessee, to help the hundreds 
of men who dig coal in the Big Brush Mountain, which is part of 
the Cumberland system in East Tennessee. This camp is located 
seventy-five miles west of the city of Knoxville. The coal com- 
pany has provided the Y. M. C. A. with a building, which is di- 


_ vided into a reading-room, auditorium, gymnasium, and bath-room. 
-The association now has to raise funds with which to carry on the 


work. 

Those who work in the mines are all Americans, most of them 
young. The monotony of the daily toil makes it necessary for 
them to have recreation during their leisure hours. They are com- 
pelled in most cases to get this in undesirable surroundings. The 


Y. M. C. A. comes to these young men in a practical way to help 
them to live a manly life, and to touch their lives personally for 
Christ. 

Efforts are now being made to raise funds with which to equip 
the Miners’ Y. M. C. A. This special work among the miners is 
dependent upon voluntary contributions. Small or large amounts 
will be gratefully received and wisely expended. Contributions 
may be sent to the Secretary Miners’ Y. M. C. A., Petros, Tennessee, 
who will acknowledge them, and answer all inquiries as to the 
work and ‘its needs. I am, sir, 

James D. BurRTON. 


THE CANTEEN QUESTION 
SHenanpoan, Iowa, October 2, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In regard to the canteen question, why cannot the govern- 
ment remove this whole question and at the same time increase the 
efficiency of our army and remove a stain from its reputation by 
simply refusing to enlist drinking men and also dropping out all 
who become addicted to the use of strong drink? 

Our railroads are rapidly rising to this praiseworthy position, 
and the thought must come to many of your readers, why not 
eliminate the whole drinking contingent from our army? 

I am, sir, A. S. LAKE. 


THE “ PUBLIC TRUST” AGAIN 


Sr. Paut, Minn., October 3, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In “Comment,” September 9, you say: 

“We did not say that Colonel Lamont was the author of the 
phrase ‘ Public office is a public trust —only that he adapted it to 
fitting use in a Cleveland campaign. The originator, we believe, 
was the late Governor Hugh 8S. Thompson, of South Carolina, who 
first employed the expression in his inaugural address in 1882.” 

Daniel Webster, in a speech in the Odeon, Boston, seventy years 
ago, said: 

“It is time to declare that offices created for the people are pub- 
lic trusts, not private spoils’—Volume 1, Works of Daniel Web- 
ster, p. 335. 

It may be that the Governor of South Carolina and Colonel 
Lamont drew their inspiration from the same source. 

I am, sir, SAMUEL APPLETON. 


AMERICAN MUSICIANS ABROAD 


New York, October 7, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—According to a correspondent in your current issue, Mr. 
Rudolph Aronson is receiving much praise for his plan to help 
American students to receive recognition abroad. But musicians 
who are worth their salt will achieve recognition in Europe with- 
out assistance from well-meaning philanthropists; musicians who 
are not should be denied encouragement. 


I am, sir, T. B. JoXeEs. 


CONCERNING GEORGE. BERNARD SHAW 


New York, October 7, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirk,—The excitement caused by George Bernard Shaw’s letter 
protesting against the exclusion of his books from the circulating 
department of the New York Public Library is amusing to those 
who know, or think they know, what lies behind Shaw's seeming 
paradoxes and audacities. The library official who placed Mr. 
Shaw’s books under the ban was acting in obedience to a principle 
which can scarcely be defended, for it would demand also the 
repression of many classics that are now easily accessible. More- 
over, that any person of mature vears and balanced intelligence 
would be harmed by a perusal of Mr. Shaw’s writings is very 
unlikely. Shaw is commonly supposed to be more or less of a 
literary mountebank, who outrages established traditions and be- 
liefs for the sake of making the reading and are public 
“sit up.” But that is only an unimportant aspect of the man. 
He does, unquestionably, delight in startling those whose habits 
of thought are conventional and stereotyped; he likes, also, to 
have his fling at those who take him too seriously, and who swal- 
low his doctrines whole, paradoxes, absurdities, and all. But be- 
neath his banter and irresponsibility there is another Shaw—a 
man who is more poet than sociologist, more artist than preacher, 
who has intensely earnest convictions and perfectly sincere be- 
liefs, yet who has too much of the British fear of ridicule and 
too much of the Celtic prankishness to permit of his taking 
himself quite seriously. If he were a German or a Frenchman he 
would be either an out-and-out reformer or an out-and-out poet; 
being both British and Celtic, he is simply—Shaw. 

I am, sir, THEODORE ROBERTS. 


HE PRONOUNCES IT “ VITTEH”— 
: Canton, Miss., October 4, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sirn,—Hew does Count Wiitté pronounce his name? Like Wit, 


Witty, Wittay, or Wittea? I am, sir, 
W. H. Powe t. 
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Football of the Week 


(Continued from page 1520.) 

made that he may not be asked to give this 
time more than three times within the last 
five minutes of the half. 

The effect of the rules of 1905 on the 
players themselves has thus far in the early 
games been that of a decidedly quickening 
influence, The season has not proceeded far 
enough yet to determine whether any dis- 
tinetly new features of play in the way of 
formations can be added under the present 
rules, but it is safe to say that the devel- 
opment of the quarter - back run, which, 
owing to its novelty, had not last season 
reached a point of special note save with 
one or two star quarters, will be far more 
generally practised and the _ interference 
further ‘developed, so that it may yet prove 
a very distinct addition to the strategic 
features of the contest. Stevenson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was the only 
man last season to make really inspiring 
plays under it, but others are likely to 
come to the front in that kind of work be- 
fore another season has passed. There is a 
general demand throughout the country for 
non-partisan officials to handle the minor 
contests. It has always been difficult to se- 
cure men sufficiently posted and without 
bias, and this is a problem which should 
receive more consideration. A central body 
providing officials for these contests, as well 
us for the larger games, would prove a boon 
to the managements, as well as to the game 
itself. This is something which is likely 
to make itself felt more and more. The 
importation of one of the best of Western 
officials in the person of Mr. Evarts Wrenn 
worked admirably last year, and demon- 
strated conclusively that he was a decided 
acquisition to the number of thoroughly 
posted officials. 


The Year in Cotton 


COMMERCIAL’ reports indicate that the 
amount of cotton brought into sight during 
the year ending August 31, 1905, aggregated 
13,641,471 bales, as against 10,054,957 bales 
for a similar period in 1903-4 and 10,683,215 
bales in 1902-3; Receipts for the month of 
August, which amounted to 443,252 bales, 
were greatly in excess of similar movements 
in either of the two preceding years. Port 
receipts for the season to and including 
August 31 aggregated 10,319,782 bales, and 
were over 3,000,000 bales greater than the 
1904 movement, and nearly 2,500,000 bales 
at for 1903. 
net overland movement for the 
vear anipuntgd to 1,128,183 bales, and was 
somewhat lafger than a corresponding move- 
ment in either 1903-4 or 1902-3. Of the 
American spinners’ takings during the sea- 
son just closed, 2,282,145 bales went to 
Northern m#ls and 2,163,505 bales to 
Southern mills, making a total of 4,445,650 
hales, as against 3,946,219 bales in 1903-4, 
and 3,968,364 bales in 1902-3. 


A Story of Victor Hugo 


Victor Hvuaeo, as is well known, was a 
man of exceeding vanity; he had a sense of 
his own importance which often manifested 
itself in ridiculous ways. During the siege 
of Paris in 1871, a number of political and 
literary men were dining one evening at his 
house. The conversation, naturally, turned 
on the horrors of the siege, and the members 
of the party gave their respective ideas as 
to the best means of terminating it. Sud- 
denly Victor Hugo had an inspiration. “I 
know how to do it,” he said, with such con- 
viction that every one was filled with hope 
and expectation. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ to-morrow, Vic- 
tor Hugo, dressed in my nationaWcostume, 
will go forth all alone, unarmed, and meet 
the bullets of the enemy. I shall be killed, 
and the siege will be over!” 

“Over for you,” irreverently interrupted 
one of the company. 

Victor Hugo’s brow took on an Olympian 
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frown. Never again did the unhappy inter- 
rupter receive an invitation to the table 
of the poet. 


Economical 


A pomeEestic who suffered from a bad tooth- 
ache went to a neighboring dentist one eve- 
ning, and asked him what he would charge 
to extract the tooth. 

“ Five dollars with gas, two without,” was 
the reply. 

“Oh,” said the girl, “then I'll come 
around to*morrow and have it out by day- 
light.” 


A Darwin Story 


Some boy friends of Darwin once plotted 
« surprise for the great naturalist. Cap- 
turing a centipede, they glued on to it a 
beetle’s head, the wings of a butterfly, and 
the long legs of a grasshopper. Then put- 
ting the creature in a box, they took it to 
Darwin, and asked him what it could be, ex 
plaining that they had caught it in the fields. 
Darwin looked it over carefully. 

“Did it hum when you caught it?” he 
asked. 

“Oh yes, sir.” they answered, nudging one 
another, “it hummed like everything.” 

“Then,” said the philosopher, “it is a 
humbug.” 


Magic in the Kitchen 


A Lapy who had engaged a greenhorn as 
maid rang for her one evening. Getting no 
response, she rang again. She then proceeded 
to the kitchen, where, to her amazement, she 
found the new servant convulsed with laugh- 
ter. Pointing to the bell, she exclaimed, 
“ As sure as I live I never touched it, and 
it’s waggin’ yet!” 


Apvics to Winstow’s Syravue 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all piin, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea.—{ Ado: 


DESSERTS 


are easily and quickly prepared when Bornen’s Eacte Brann | 


Conpensep Mick is used. Always have a supply on hand and 


be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 | 


Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 


— - _ — 


SAVE TIME. 
Orper supplies, do your shopping, make appointments by 
telephone. Residence rates are low. New York TELEPHONE 
Company, 15 Dey Street.—|Adv.} 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND PAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN’'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Don't neglect a Cough. Take Prso’s Cure ror ConsumPrion 
in time. By druggists. 2sc.—([Adv. 


THE SECRET OF YOUTH 


De Soto looked for the secret of youth in a 
spring of gushing, life-giving waters, which he was 
sure he would find in the New World. Alchemists 
and sages (thousands of them) have spent their 
lives in quest for it, but it is only found by those 
happy people who can digest and assimilate the 
right food, which keeps the physical body perfect, 
that peace and comfort are the sure results. 

A remarkable man of 94 says: “For many long 
years I suffered more or less with chronic costive- 
ness and painful indigestion. This condition 
made life a great burden to me, as you may well 


wo years ago I began to use Grape-Nuts as 
food, and am thankful that I did. It has been a 
blessing to me in every way. I first’noticed that 
it had restored my digestion. This was a great 
gain, but was nothing to compare in importance 
with the fact that in a short time my bowels were 
restored to free and normal action. 

“The cure seemed to be complete; for two vears 
I have had none of the old trouble. I use the 
Grape-Nuts food every morning for breakfast, and 
frequently eat nothing else. The use has made 
me comfortable and happy; and, although I will 
be 94 years old next fall, I have become strong and 
supple again, erect in figure, and can walk with 
anybody and enjoy it.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Batte Creek, Mich. ‘‘There’s a reason 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville, “ 


in every pkg. 


OU like the uniformity of flavor 
in your favorite brand of cigars 
—how about your cocktails? 

Are you going to accept any 
chance mixer’s decoction, or order 
CLUB COCKTAILS? Their 
excellence has been attained 
through scientific blending and 
subsequent ageing to perfection. 
There is but one perfect brand-- 
CLUB. Specify CLUB for your 
own satisfaction. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO:, Sole Proprietors 


Hartford New York London 


} tion on mining and oil industries, 


Has Stood The 
Test « Time 


and won universal popu- 
lar approval. Oldest and 
most famous in the world. 
Best for all uses. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 


GRAND PRIZE Wishes: 
St. Louis World’s Fair 


WELLINGTON 
HOTELS 


The WELLINGTON, 7th Ave and 55th 
St. Modern fireprovuf; telephone and 


rivate bath In every apartment; E. P., 
$3 00 per day and up. 

The WESTMINSTER, Irving Place and 
16th St., one bloek East of Union Square, 
Remodeled at a coat of over $100,000; 
telephone and electric lights in every 
room; 75 new bathrooms; E. P., $1.00 


d d . 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD.  (cacing 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
principal com- 

nies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write forit today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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Books and Bookmen 
MacArthur 


By James 


OT since Emmy Lou was published some five years ago 

have we had so original and poignant a study of child 

life as in Rebecca Mary, which made its appearance re- 

cently with Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green’s quaintly 

charming pictures, two of which are given below. 
Emmy Lou had its imitators, and Rebecca Mary will have hers, 
as all distinctive creations that are fashioned afresh by the 
imaginative mind are bound to have; itis at once the tax and 
tribute laid upon them by lesser minds, quick to respond to the 
artistic appeal of a new type and to recognize the popular note 
of sympathy awakened .by that appeal. Emmy Lou was a rev- 
elation to us; Rebecca Mary is a wonderful discovery; they stir 
and surprise us with fresh imaginings, with the renascence of 
wonder and beauty that lies in the birth of a new creation. We 
read and are moved, and out of our strange delight we exclaim: 
“ Never before did we mect the like in fiction.” And yet it will 
be found that in such instances there has been some common 
ground of experience, some knowledge of the human life and 
conditions that gave rise both to the author’s conception of the 
character and the reader’s sensitive response to it. It is the 
imaginative quality of the literary artist that makes the differ- 
ence: that penetrates the heart of the child and discloses its 
hidden wonder and beauty; that gets at the secret springs of a 
child’s acts and discovers their naive charm, their fresh sig- 
nificance, their brooding instincts and impulses big with the end- 
less, baffling puzzle of the life that presses against their dawn- 
ing consciousness. In Emmy Lou and Rebecca Mary the appeal 
is so simple, so direct, so unaffected, that the art is almost lost 
sight of. There is no trace of self-consciousness, no effort of 
literary art; the little comedies and tragedies unfold themselves 
with a refreshing spontaneity that is part of their charm. In- 
deed.. the manner in which George Madden Martin and Annie 
Hamilton Donnell first introduced their child heroines removes 
any suspicion of preconception, and attests the truth that they 
builded better than they knew. It is a curious coincidence that 
both these authors should have written their first story with- 
out any thought or design of progressing further with the his- 
tory of their child characters. It was months before Mrs. Martin 
wrote another story about Emmy Lou. Mrs. Donnell’s first story— 
the now famous “ The Hundred-and-Oneth ”—appeared modestly 
in HARPER’S MAGAZINE between the writing of other stories. In 
both cases the public—always quick to detect a new note—clamored 
for more; and in time they were rewarded. The demand for 
Rebecca Mary in book form had begun before the stories that 
make up the volume had been completed, and its popularity was 
a foregone conclusion before it was published. 


“All the Plummers have kept diaries” 


The remarkable thing about Rebecca Mary is that from the 
outset there was no bid for a maudlin sympathy, which is too-fre- 
quently the characteristic of child stories a are fashioned 
with forethought to win popularity. Emotional restraint dis- 
tinguishes the work, and a sober thought and dignity of mien 
that go well with the New England environment which was re- 
sponsible for the rigorous, the inarticulate, the .undemonstrative 
elements of which Rebecca Mary and her Aunt Olivia were com- 
pounded. Because of this very sincerity and reserve which holds 
her characters true to the compass of their nature in a strait 
and narrow way, the appeal they make to our sympathies is the 
more poignant and far-reaching. Rebecca Mary and her aunt 
were Plummers, and to be a “ Plummer” was to do your Duty 
unflinchingly at all costs; to live conscientiously according to 
tradition and custom; to conceal your feelings and never to give 
up. Carlyle’s dictum that *“ Obedience is our universal duty and 
destiny” was a fetich with them; Aunt Olivia demanded it un- 
swervingly and Rebecca Mary yielded it unquestioningly. The 
tragedy for them—and the comedy for us—that lies in the 
“Plummer kind” is of the deepest pathos, and oftentimes the 
most intolerable. But Aunt Olivia is led by a way she knew 
not—the old yet ever-new way of a little child—to the point 
where she and Rebecca Mary must bend or break, and the “ un- 
Plummering”’ process is one of the tenderest and most touching 
scenes, as it is a happy and satisfying climax to the successive 
experiences through which these two struggled to reach the ful- 
ness of their hearts’ desire. We are so glad, too, that Mrs. 
Donnell let Nature have her way, though it was a hard and 
starved way, with Rebecca Mary, and kept her free from the 
morbid taint of the self-consciously good child. Despite her 
cramped conditions, which she takes as a matter of course, she 
is a child at heart, wholesome, fun-loving, craving childish 
pleasures, denying herself with that instinct of the Plummer in 
her the joys her aunt withholds for conscience’ sake, but allow- 
ing her imagination free play in a child’s dreams—the quaint 
entries in her diary, her devotion to her sole companion, 
“Thomas Jefferson,” a pet rooster, and the “ feel doll.” .There is 
much to make one smile in that accompaniment of humor which 
is inseparable from a child’s view of life and inherent in a child’s 
ludicrous efforts to be at home in a strange world; there is much 
also that loosens the springs of genuine feeling and quickens 
one’s sympathies, if that were needed, to that depth of tender- 
ness for the little children which found expression in the Divine 
indignation: “* Whoso shall offend one of these little ones, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 


“ Just one more kernel, Thomas Jefferson?” 


Two of Elizabeth Shippen Green’s Illustrations for “ Rebecca Mary” 
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Power from Atmospheric 
Electricity 


A curRIoUS experiment has recently been 
performed by a Russian electrician, M. Mich- 
kin, in which he has endeavored to use as a 
source of power the. atmospheric electricity 
extracted from the clouds. In his investiga- 
tion he constructed a collecting kite which 
was raised in the air so that after attaining 
a height of 115 feet sparks were produced at 
a small gap to which the wire of the kite 
was connected. The conductors of a small 
and specially constructed motor were then 
attached to each side of the spark gap, 
and revolved at a speed of about 5000 revolu- 
tions per minute, this speed being main- 
tained for an hour, as long as the wind 
could support the kite at the prqper alti- 
tude. Indeed, with a freshening wind the 
operation of the motor was resumed, and 
the experiment continued until interfered 
with by rain. The potential used was 22,- 
000 volts, at which 4700 revolutions of the 
motor per minute were made, and it was 
thought that with a kite designed to reach 
greater altitudes and a motor arranged for 
working at higher potentials a considerable 
amount of work could be obtained. There 
is but little practical use that can come 
in the near future from such an experiment, 
but it is of the greatest interest as demon- 
strating that the atmospheric electricity of 


the clouds can be employed to produce 


power. 


Empty 


Hon. Josepn H. Cnuoate observed recently 
that of all the witty men he had met dur- 
ing his stay in London the one whose quick- 
ness of humorous perception most nearly ap- 
proached the American type was the clergy- 
man, the late Dean Hole. 

Mr. Choate says that he was one of a 
party with Dean Hole to cross the Channel 
after a visit to the Continent. The voyage 
had been a rough one, and the dean had suf- 
fered greatly during the whole trip. When 
the party landed at Dover, the dean, in 
strolling about the railway station, chanced 
to stop before a printed notice of the com- 
pany’s rules pasted on the wall. As Mr. 
Choate came up, the dean said: 

“Mr. Ambassador, it occurs to me that 
after that stormy voyage of ours we have 
at least one advantage in making the subse- 
quent trip to London.” 

“ How so?” asked Mr. Choate. 

“ Why,” replied the dean, “I perceive by 
this notice that the company carries return- 
ing empties at reduced rates.” 


A New Method of Repairing 
Old Ruins 7 


Use is now made of a machine extensively 
employed in tunnel construction for repair- 
ing and restoring ancient masonry struct- 
ures, 80 that these interesting and important 
architectural remains can be made stronger 
and firmer than they ever were. The ap- 
paratus is known as a grouting machine, and 
was invented by the late Mr. Greathead, the 
celebrated English tunnel engineer. It em- 
ploys compressed air to force liquid cement 
into any cracks or cavities, no matter what 
thickness or size, and this material on set~ 
ting bonds together the different particles 
with which it may come into contact. 

The method has been employed in Eng- 
land with considerable success in treating 
various historic structures, and towers, 
walls,’ bridges, and churches that have been 
badly eracked have been restored’ and 
strengthened in this simple way. Formerly 
such cracks were pointed up with mortar 
and a trowel, which, while protecting the 
stone from rain, vermin, A under some 
conditions, from frost, did nothing towards 
restoring the strength of the structure. 
Filling such cracks with good cement and 
forcing it into the various interstices often 
make the wall stronger than it was before 
the fracture, and such is especially the case 
where the cement is forced into the heart 
of a. wall and unites all loose stones and 
other material into a hard conglomerate. 
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Lea & Perrins’ 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Even a football player lacks appetite . 
before an iliflavore dish. why spoil 


food with bad seasoning when at 
the nearest grocer's a delicate sauce may 
be found which gives millions satisfac- : 
tion? LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE has 
Stood the test for more than seventy 
years. 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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LIES FLAT TO THE LEG — NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


EVERY ONE IS ASKING 


Questions about the present state of Russia—its relations to the 


Czar, the actual attitude of the people, the kind of man the Russian 


workman is, the kind of men Witte and Pobyedonostseff are, how - 


they dress and talk and look. These questions and many more are 


ANSWERED BY SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S FAMOUS BOOK 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE 


With Maps. Price, $2.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 
Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun 
dreds of soaetcians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
t 


controls 


s formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 


Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write to 
y 


day and we will mail you a trial box. 


Sold by all druggists at 50c. a box, or b 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 264 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 


Birmingham, Ala. D. > Portland, He. 
Hot ings, Ark. Capitol Lextagten, Hass. 
Franclece, Marion , Ind. 2503 Leeust St. 
1190 Market Plainfield, ind. Herth Conway, 5. 
West Haven, Conn. Des Hoines, la. 5. Y. 


for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


White Piaias, 5. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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in the Ruins of this House at Parghelia a little Girl was 


Interior of the wrecked Church of Stefanaconi, which was 
rescued Alive 


visited by King Victor Emanuel 


All that remains of the Village of Zammaro, which was destroyed with great loss of Life 


RESULTS OF THE EARTHQUAKES IN SOUTHERN ITALY 


wrought by the series of earthquake shocks in Calabria is measured by the loss. of hundreds of lives and 
the total destruction of a@ number of villages. Houses were razed to the ground before their occupants could flee. The 
Italian government has gone promptly to the rescue, even the King subscribing 100,000 lire to the relief fund and visit- 
ing the stricken region, The number of the killed and injured is estimated at 3000. The villages of Piscopio, Triparni 


Bratico, Zammaro, and San Constantino were completely demolished 
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Wireless Telegraphy in Clock 
Regulation 


Tue municipal authorities of Vienna have 
recently determined to introduce experi- 
mentally an extensive system of clock regu- 
lation by wireless telegraphy. This has 
been attempted on an experimental basis in 
Paris, but the Vienna system is on a more 
elaborate scale and along more extended 
lines, as it aims: eventually at the control 
of all public clocks from a common central 
station by electrical waves. 

The. present plan involves a central sta- 
tion, where there will be a powerful spark 
coil to produce the electric waves, this: being 
connected with a suspended wire, or antenna, 
cighty-two feet in height. An electrical con- 
tact mechanism will be connected with an 
electrical pendulum operating in connection 
with a standard clock, so that at intervals 
of exactly one minute signals will be sent 
out from the wire in the form of waves of 
a certain definite length. There will be also 
about eighty substations, each of which will 
have a receiving antenna located on the roof 
of a building, and a relay through which sig- 
nals will be sent to as many clocks in the 
neighborhood as it is desired to serve. 

Each impulse as it is sent out every min- 
ute is received by the aerial wire, and the 
signals are immediately transmitted to the 
individual clocks, some ten or twelve of 
which are connected with each substation. 
In Vienna there are about 250 public clocks, 
and if the wireless system proves success- 
ful it is the intention to control] them all 
from a central station in this way, and at 
the same time regulate, in addition, some 
4000 private clocks. 


Harmony 


Ir was once the agreeable duty of Mr. 
John Drew, the actor, to be the escort of a 
French actress, a young woman of great 
personal charm, on the occasion of her first 
visit to a New York roof garden. Shortly 
after they had taken their seats, she turned 
to her companion and asked the name of the 
selection the orchestra was playing. 

“T Love You, I Love You,” replied Mr. 
Drew. 

“Oh, yes, yes, I know,” returned the 
Frenchwoman, With a glance of coquetry, 
“but ze tune zat zey play, Mistaire Drew, 
vat ees eet?” 


Spoiled in Transit 


THEKE is a Philadelphian, having a sum- 
mer home near Cape Cod, who takes great 
pride in his cranberry- meadow. On one 
occasion this gentleman was entertaining an 
Englishman at dinner when the latter par- 
took for the first time in his life of the 
delicacy known as “cranberry sauce.” He 
was delighted with it. Indeed, so much and 
so often did he express pleasure that, when 
he had returned to London, the Philadel- 
phian sent him a barrel of the finest Cape 
Cod cranberries. A month or so passed, and 
then there came a letter of acknowledgment 
from the Briton. 

“It was awfully good of you,” said he, 
among .other things, “ to send me those ber- 
ries, and I thank you. Unfortunately, they 
all soured on the way over.” 


Grain Exports from this Country 


PRELIMINARY returns of grain exports 
from the United States, which represent ap- 
proximately 97 per cent. of the outbound 
movement, place the exports for the month 
of August at 7,719,576 bushels, of which 
5,517,022 bushels moved by way of the At- 
lantie ports, 259,181 bushels by way of the 


Gulf ports, 304,365 bushels by way of the 


Pacific ports, and 1,639,008 bushels by way 
of the northern border, lake, and other 
principal ports. A similar movement in 
1904, which totalled 3,582,129 bushels, was 
divided into 2,394,132 bushels by way of At- 
lantic ports, 193,543 bushels by way of the 
Gulf ports, 232,669 bushels by way of the 
Pacific ports, and 761,785 bushels by way 
of the northern border, lake, and other 
principal ports. 
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CREDIT 


Christmas Presents? 


Sit) The Loftis Credit System can be made a great convenience at Christmas, New Year's, Birthdays, Wed- £45 
a) dings, Anniversaries, etc. It enables you to make a beautiful and valuable gift without the +e 
See outlay of much money. Make the first pevaes and you can give a loved one sant 
a your choice of the splendid pieces shown in our Catalog. Diamonds win Hearts. 855 
In es are one thousand illustrat 
See Write for a Copy of the loftis Christmas Catalog fon aty jamonds, high grade Watches rey 
and Jewelry, To all applicants we mail free a copy of our splendid Catalog and our superb Sopvenir Diamond Booklet. 
~ aa Write for Lo Catalog. On receiving our Catalog in the privacy of your home select a Diamond, Watch or any article : 
=6r 54 of Jewelry. On communicating with us we will send the article on approval to your residence, place of on 
or express office as preferred and you can examineit. You are freeto bay ornot. We deliver The Geld Medal 
88 goods anywhere in the United States. Wer pay all charges. Write for the Loftia Christmas Catalog Today. Wight Award ‘Voy 
Sp i t j Di d Diamonds are predicted to increasé in value twenty per cent in the next wbich we won at BM. 
test, nves n a amon twelve months. Buy a Diamond the Loftis way. One-fifth the price to be ** oo hen rer, (oe 
don delivery. ¥ retain the article, pay balance in eight equa! monthly sending direct 
ie ua oday Tor the Loftis Christmas Catalog. Sizty-siz pages. rite T 
=f = We have an honorable record of almost fifty years. We are the Oldest ‘the Largest and the 


Recor most yr Bh Credit Retailers of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry in the world. Ask your 
local banker about Loftis Bros. & Co. He will refer to his Dun or Bradstreet boak of commercial ratings 


0 FTl and tell you that no house stands higher for re 


Diamond Cutters sponsibility, promptness and arm Cat 

Watchmekers, Jewelers for Christmas Catalog. 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and A New Movel by the Author of «« The Masquerader’’ 
Letters sold. Cable to Be | que 


rope and South Africa. Com- 


of mercial and ——— Letters Th G b] 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Extracts from Adam’s Diary 
By MARK TWAIN 


‘One of the funniest pieces of writing that has come from the pen of the'veteran humorist,” declares the 
Philadelphia Record of these extracts from the giary which Adam kept in the Garden of Eden, and im which 
he recorded his first impressions of Eve. ‘* Of course, it is all nonsense,” says the critic, ‘* burlesque of the 
wildest sort, but as such it is an undoubted masterpiece.” Iilustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
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“THE fame of fine cigarettes is centered in the standard of 

excellence set and sustained by EGYPTIAN DEITIES. 
This brand has been for years the selection of the connoisseur in 
the most exclusive clubs of America and Europe. 


EGYPTIAN DEITIES 


CIGARETTES 


have all the characteristic traits of quality—that rare aromatic 
flavor, so prized in finer selections of Turkish tobaccos and 
found in its perfection in the delicately aromatic leaf of 
Turkey's most sun-favored hillsides—that uniformity and even 
richness—that full shape and clear, even draught that 
come only from the most skilled Egyptian workmanship. 


No. 1, 10 for 35c. No. 3, 10 for 25c. 


THE WAYSIDE SERIES 


This is a series of artistic little books made after designs by Mr.~ 
Will Bradley, the well-known designer and artist. The volumes are 
Square 16mo in size and especially pleasing in typography and make-up. 


Rip Van Winkie. Old-style volume, | Kincstey’s Perseus. A beautiful, well- 
with frontispiece. $ .75 printed child’s book. $ .75 
LEGEND OF SteEPY Hottow. Uniform HAWTHORNE’S PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 
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RuBAIYAT OF OMAR KuayyaM. With Prince AHMED AND Perr Banov (from 
Oriental ornaments and binding. 1.00 “Arabian Nights’’). Uniform with 
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cially designed initials, etc. 1.00 |Tue Wispom or Conrvucius. A light 
BravLtEy—His Book. Bound volumes upon Chinese religion and life. 1.00 
of this unique, artistic periodical. Net 5.00 | Fiowers From PErRsIAN GARDENS. A 
GiLBeErT’s BaB Batiaps. With over 100 choice anthology. 1.25 
drawings by the author. 1.25 Edition de Luxe. 10.00 
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New Electric Locomotives 


PLANS for the use of electricity by the 
trains entering the Grand Central Station 
in New York city are being rapidly devel- 
oped, and the latest step is the decision of 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad to employ alternating current for 
its locomotives. This determination is im- 
portant, inasmuch as in entering the New 
York terminal it must use the tracks and 
current facilities of the New York Central, 
and this road is now being equipped for 
direct-current locomotives. 

The New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad has ordered from the Westinghouse 
Klectric and Manufacturing Company fifteen 
locomotives for high-speed passenger service, 
and these will have single-phase alternating- 
current series motors, which operate success- 
fully: with direct current also, so that they 
can be used on the tracks of the New York 
Central from Woodlawn to the Grand Cen- 
tral Station. Nevertheless, when the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford is fully 
electrified the alternating current with over- 
head trolley wire will be used along its 
lines. 

The new locomotives ordered will weigh 
approximately seventy-eight tons each, and 
will be able to maintain a schedule speed 
of twenty-six miles an hour in local serv- 
ice drawing a 200-ton train which will stop 
every 2.2 miles, and will attain a maximum 
speed of some forty-five miles an hour be- 
tween stations. With express trains up to 
250 tons, however, speeds of from sixty to 
seventy miles an hour can be maintained, 
while for heavier trains two or more loco- 
motives can be coupled together and _ con- 
trolled from the forward cab, the system of 
control being similar to that employed on 
subway and elevated trains, where a num- 
ber of motors are operated by a motorman 
from a single station. 

The adoption of the single-phase alter- 
nating-current system in preference to the 
direct-current motors as used by the New 
York Central is most interesting, as it-in- — 
dicates that the New Haven engineers con- 
sider the former more advantageous. 
Furthermore, as the New Haven road is 
planning for its general electrification to 
take place at a later date than on the New 
York Central, their present step seems to 
imply that they consider the alternating-cur- 
rent system the system of the future for 
heavy transportation. 


Inclined That Way 


Mike had come over in January, and had 
been earning little more than a living as a 
“useful man” in the city. Late in May he 
was engaged to go as watchman to a hotel 
in Maine. His willingness had been much 
appreciated by his employers, and when 
one of them overheard him mentioning the 
fare to Maine as a big item, he said: 

“Look here, Mike, you won’t be broke 
when you get to Maine, will you?” 

“Well, oi may not be broke,’ returned 
Mike, seriously, “ but, begorra, oi'll be well 
bent!” 


Sympathy 


One afternoon last summer there entered 
a hospital in the poorer quarter of Philadel- 
phia a little girl of about eight years, bear- 
ing in her arms a fox terrier whose forefoot 
had been crushed by a heavy wagon. To 
the attendant who tells the story the little 
girl explained that she desired to have the 
doctors “ fix the doggy’s foot.” The physi- 
cians were for refusing the case at first, 
but, in view of the great distress of the 
youngster, they finally permitted their good 
nature to get the better of them. Chloro- 
form, instruments, and bandages were pro- 
duced, and a neat operation was performed, 
the child bravely assisting. 

“Now,” said one of the doctors, “ you 
may take the dog home with you.” 

The little one’s eyes widened. “Oh,” she 
explained, “it ain’t mine! I jest found it, 
an’ I think you oughter take care of it.” 

And off she went, leaving the dog in their 
custody. 
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The Call of the Wild 
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Great Gain in Grain Receipts 


Reports received by the Department of 
- Commerce and Labor, through its Bureau of 
Statistics, indicate that the total grain re- 
ceipts at the ports of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore during August 
showed a gain of nearly 4,000,000 bushels, 
as compared with similar arrivals in 1904. 
Un the other hand, the inbound cereal move- 
ment at New Orleans, as well as at San 
Francisco and Tacoma, presented heavy 
losses by like comparisons. While Galves- 
ton’s inbound grain movement during Au- 
gust was heavily in excess of that for a 
corresponding month in the preceding year, 
it should be understood that during the 
latter period the movement was exception- 
ally small. ° 

At Boston, the month’s receipts of grain 
totalled 1,692,928 bushels, as compared with 
1,083,904 bushels for a corresponding month 
in 1904. Shipments, which amounted to 
908,893 bushels, were nearly 500,000 bushels 
in excess of a similar movemepft in the pre- 
ceding year. New York’s grain receipts dur- 
ing Avgust- totalled 7,728,907 bushels, of 
which 6,549,466 bushels represent a rail and 
1,179,441 bushels a water movement. At 
Philadelphia the total inbound grain move- 
ments during the month amounted to 2,- 
458,916 bushels, being slightly over a million 
bushels heavier than a like movement in 
1904. Shipments for the month, which were 
757,710 bushels in 1905, amounted to 383,- 
528 bushels during a like month in the pre- 
ceding year. Baltimore’s grain arrivals dur- 
ing August reached a total of 2,094,971 
bushels, and were over 500,000 bushels 
heavier than a corresponding movement in 
1904. Shipments for the month amounted 
to 1,049,995 bushels in 1905, and 131,780 
bushels in 1904. The inbound grain move- 
ment at New Orleans amounted to 355,600 
bushels, being slightly smaller than a sim- 
ilar movement in 1904, and nearly a million 
bushels below that for 1903. Shipments for 
the month, which were 58,982 bushels in 
1905, amounted to 136,147 bushels in 1904, 
and 875,659 bushels in 1903. At San Fran- 
cisco the amounf of grain received during 
August amounted to 1,534,299 bushels, as 
against a similar inbound movement in 1904 
of 1,966,202 bushels. 


What He Was 


. THERE is a man living. in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, who is the head of a large family, 
nearly every member of which is a performer 
on some kind of musical instrument. 

A Bostonian, who was visiting the house 
of the Waterbury man, referred to this fact, 
remarking that it must be a source of great 
pleasure to the family, but to this .observa- 
tion the father made no reply. 

“ Really,” continued the Bostonian, “ it is 
remarkable. Your younger son is a cor- 


netist, both your daughters are pianists, | 


vour wife is a violinist, and, I understand, 
the others are also musicians. Now what 
are you, the father of such a musical com- 
bination ?” : 

“1,” replied the old man, sarcastically, 
am a pessimist.” 


Graduated 


A younG business man of New York, who 
has not long been married, was greeted by 
his wife one evening with the joyful an- 
nouncement that she had that afternoon re- 
ceived a diploma from the cooking-school 
at which she had been an assiduous student. 

Evidently the husband did not exhibit 
that degree of enthusiasm in the matter 
that she expected, for the young wife said, 
in a disappointed tone: “ Aren’t you glad 
that I have been enrolled as a competent 
cook? Just see, I’ve, prepared this whole 
dinner! I gave especial attention to this 
dish here. Guess what it is!” As she spoke 
the husband had endeavored to masticate a 
particularly tough piece of the contents of 
the dish referred to. Seeing his look of won- 
der, the young wife again playfully said, 
“ Guess what it is?” 

“TI don’t know,” responded the husband, 
uncertainly. “Is it the diploma?” 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


~The Celtic 
Button 


Patent Leather, Dull 
Top, Button Boot, 
Narrow Toe, Medium = 
Weight Sole. 


The particular individual seeking 
distinctive foot attire will give the 
Celtic button boot due consideration. 
Style, comfort, and quality, so requi- 
site in a good shoe, are found in the 
Celtic. 


A happily balanced combination of 
good looks and good service—suit- 
able for every occasion. 

Style Book shows “a fit for every 


oot.”” Send for it. 
Most styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S, A. 


Tam 
John Mackin tosh 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


A CANDY originated in Yorxsuire, England. Made from 
pure butter, cream and sugar, and other g things. The pur- 
est candy made. Nota butter-scotch, ora chewing candy—but 
a delicious old English sweetmeat, that every one will enjoy. 

You break off a piece and let it dissolve in the mouth, and, I 
tell you, you'll find it more-ish—the more you eat of it, the more 
you will want. 

Ask your dealer te supply you. See that my nameand face 
are on every packager or send me 1o cents for a trial package. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 22, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Wives sometimes object to life insurance. 


Widows never do. They know its value. Get 
particulars free. No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PISO'’S CURE FOR 
GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 


Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. 
in time. Soild by druggists. 
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